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BOOK ß. 



PASSION. 

Period 1870. 



VOL. in. 



CHAPTEK I. 



REMOVAL. 



A WAIL of pain — ^a low, thin wail of pain — 
ending in a burst of sobs, arouses Leonard 
from the Stupor under which he might 
otherwise have reeled and sunk. Raising 
bis eyes from bis two palmg, and looking 
round, be sees tbe quadroon still standing 
near him, snaxling, savage. and alert, md 
on tbe grass, some paoes off, bis wife, pro- 
strate, asby pale, and in a swoon. 

' Water, lad !' be gasps, signing witb bis 
band to one of tbe sea-dogs ; * water ! ' 

Scarcely less moved tban bis master, 
tbe lad stares for a moment, catcbes tbe 
meaning. and sHps away to the stable- 
yard. 

' Hold on to ber,' says Leonard, beckon- 
ing witb bis finger towards tbe quadroon. 
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wlio shows no sign of fear. Less quick than 
tlie young sailor in seeing through shut 
doors, Joe is less perplexed and stunned by 
the scene. Darting at the quadroon, he 
Catches her by the wrist and elbow : * All 
serene, darky. Not so fast. No slithering 
off and sinking in the ground, this time.' 

Tab snaxls and hisses in his face. 

Leonard, after casting a keen glance 
at his wife, runs to meet the lad, takes 
the pitcher from his hands, and, kneel- 
ing by the white figure, touches her lips 
with the cool fluid, and dashes some drops 
on her cheek and brow. 

* Sir Leonard don't believe a word of all 
her lies,' a sea-dog whispers to his mate. 

* Not a Single word of 'em,' replies his 
mate ; ^ not one, so help me heaven.' 

Raising her head a little against his 
knee, and chafing her hand, now chill as 
stone, Leonard takes off her hat, unbinds her 
hair, and wetting his fingers, passes them 
through her tresses, cooling her eyelids and 
forehead, and nipping the lobes of her ears. 
Her lips part just a little, but the blood is 
gone from them : 
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' She breathes 1 I think she breathes 1 ' 

Maddened by the sight of what she 
thinks the man's foUy, Tab breaks from 
Joe's grip, darts on one aide, and pointing 
to her victim, screams in mockery, *Did 
you hear ? She owned her guilt ! ' 

But Leonard never lifts his eyes from 
his wife's Hps, which he imagines open 
more and more, and from her bosom, which 
he fancies moves, though he is far from sure. 
Would it were quick enough with life to 
heave! 

' Idiot, are you deaf and blind ? ' roars 
Tab. 

* Coom, all serene ! ' expostulates Joe. 

' We give her three times three ? ' in- 
quires the bo'son of his mate. Leonard 
pays no heed to her abuse. 

*I bade you see to her,' shrieks the quad- 
roon, with a contemptuous glare at Leonard ; 
' I wamed you that she was not what she 
seemed. Have I not told the truth ? Has 
she not confessed her guilt V 

Leonaxd hears a sound and foiy raging 
roimd his head, but they are nothing more 
to him than noise. Tab is distinct enough 
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in utterance, but his senses are engaged in 
duties which lie nearer to his bouL His 
eyes and ears are riveted on Diana, whose 
head he is holding softly, soothingly, on his 
knee. 

^ Who is the liar, she or I ? Who is 
the false woman, she or I ?' Tab storms 
along, defying Joe and the sea-dogs to do 
their worst. 

* Lie shtill/ growls Simon, as the fury 
passes near him ; * dat nxake bad worse. 
Lie shtiU !' 

Tab only hisses in his teeth. 

Still stooping over his wife; Leonard 
coos in her ear, trifles with her curJs, 
pinches her ears, and flicks some drops of 
water on her eyelids. Yes ? She breathes. 
Thaiik Heaven she breathes! There can 
be' no mistake this time. She heaves a 
sigK 

Raising her head a Kttle more, he draws 
her towards the bench, lifts her to the 
garden seat, and props a cushion under- 
LthherhJad. (LLg and hWng like a 
demon, Tab gUdes up to hin,, and Wls in 
her fiendish mockei; of mirth : ■ She has 
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confessed her guilt ; she is your wife — scum, 
bastardy slave 1 — Ha, ha 1' 

Eising to his feet, and turning round 
quickly, Leonard takes in all the scene 
— Simon and Tab there; Joe and the 
sea-dogs here ; in front of him his 
prostrate wife. A soldier, trained in the 
art of seeing, judging, acting, on the ride 
and spur, he sees what should be done, and 
does it. 

' Joe, secure that woman ! ' 

*A11 serene!' replies his man, dashing 
at Tab, and fastening his claws into her 
wrist once more. 

* No violence, Joe. She is a woman ; 
hold her fast, that 's alL' 

' He is a fool, but not a beast,' growls 
Tab, flashing a less contemptuous fire at 
Leonard. 

* Take her to the chapel. Mind, that 
she speak to no one ; mind you, not a soul. 
Lock her safe in; bar the great door; 
moimt guard, and wait. I'll come to you 
by-and-by. Now, go.' 

*Is this my wage for telling you the 
truth?' yells Tab, as Joe begins to drag 
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her off ' I wamed you for your good. 
Have you foiind me telling lies V 

'Begone ! ' he waves her off, not deigning 
to exchange a word ; but she dechnes to 
budge one inch. 

^ Coom, all serene, old girl,' Joe coaxes 
her. He might as well tiy to cajole the 
rooks and daws. 

' I'U teil you where the falsehood lies,' 
she goes on in the same high pitch ; * it's 
there ; in her you call your wife. You know 
it now. She taught you to believe that 
black was white. You see that white is 
black. She got you to believe she was a 
white woman and of honest birtL You see 
she is a negress like myself ; a white man's 
bastard, like myself.' 

In spite of his disdain, the baronet 
cannot help but hear her words. * Ba;stard 
and slavel' he mutters to himself. Here 
lies the deep, unpardonable offence. 

'She was a white man's bastard,' Tab 
goes on ; * a white man's bastard — ^like her 
mother, like her grandmother, like every 
one in the famüy of Cfrump 1' 

' Of Crump 1 ' thinks Leonard, with a 
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shock of misery; but he only waves his 
band to Joe, who Springs at once on Tab, 
dutcbing her by tbe wrist, and dragging her 
offintothehoTise. 

* Now, lads, your captive. Carry bim 
into Rupert's tower. Lodge bim in tbe 
vanlt ; lend bim a mat ; and one of you 
stand on guard/ 

* All rigbt, Sir,' answers bo'son, wbile 
bis captive, squinting round at tbe old 
edifice, and tben squinting towards tbe 
vaults linder Rupert's tower, sets up a 
dismal moan. 

* Me go in dere ! Vas for me go in 
dere? Me done nodings. Taab call dose 
names. Lady cousin call dose names/ 

* Wbo called tbose names ? ' 

* Her cousin. Lady Lyle cousin. Dat 
not me. Me call no name.' 

* Cousin of Lady Lyle V 

'Not me. Me no cousin Lady Lyle. 
Tab cousin Lady Lyle. Tab moder, Sally 
Cnunp. Lady Lyle moder, Dinab Crump. 
Sally Crump sister, Dinab Crump.' 

Leonard Stands still a moment, smitten 
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by another and more fearful blow; and 
peering outwaxd into spax^e. and inward 
through the memories of years, back to the 
incidents of bis sojoum at Riverside. The 
reverie passes, and he waves bis sea-dogs 
off without a word; watching them tili they 
reaoh the stones and shnibs at the entrance 
of Rupert's tower. Then, bis eyes tum 
back on Diana's white and flickering face. 

There is a stir of life, Under the blue 
eyelids he oan see— perhaps it would be truer 
to say, feel — a throb and pulse. She will 
reoover soon. What can he do for her? 
First, he must get her in. Should she 
awake ? He dare not dwell on the ideas 
daxkening in bis mind. He feels that for 
the present she will avoid bis eyes. He 
fears that in this moment of her exposure 
she will shrink from bim in shame. In the 
unhappy state to which this scene has 
brought them, the sight of bim can only 
rack her souL Yes ; be will get her in ; 
and spare her all the misery of a second 
scene. 

Folding her robes about her Umbs, be is 
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about to lift her up when he observes the 
fallen rose — fallen for the second time. 
Unhappy rose ! He picks it up, lays it in 
her bosom once again, kisses her uneon- 
scious cheek, and raising her in his streng 
arms, bears her with a soft and silent 
motion up the spiral staircase to a couch in 
her dressing-room. 



CHAPTER n. 



KESOLYB. 



Laying her gently down on the couch, he 
ruhs her palms, listens to her breathing, 
slackensthe laces of her dress, andbending 
over her white face, peers into the purple 
ejelids with a jeaming and despauring 
heart A bastard and a slave ! How beaa- 
tiful she looks,. with her &ir skin and 
tawny locks! She stirs? No movement 
answers bis appeaL Her mouth is dosed, 
her breathing stilled. She is not dead? 
No, there is life ; instinct of life ; althongh 
it makes no sign. He waits : a long time 
waits. 

A sea of thonght is nishing throngh 
his brain. How oan he meet this blow? 
How oan he shield this prostrate form ? 
A great and tragic miseiy has fallen on his 



I 
1 
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house. Misery ! If it were only miseiy, it 
inight be bome. But this is sharne! 
A slave — a bastard ! Nay, it is the shame 
of shamea The thing is done. She has 
confessed. K she had not confessed her 
shame^ he might have lived in doubt ; but 
her own lips have told the tale. A gulf 
has opened in the ground ; a gulf that can 
be neither bridged nor leapt It parts him 
fem hü wife "Vto him Lm h^ now, at 
once, for ever. They may still be fiiends, 
but they can never more be man and wife. 
Even as fiiends they must live apart. 
Apart ! aye, far asunder as the equator 
and the pole. A blow has fallen on them 
all ; his wife, his son, his family, his own 
seif. No one escapes the wrack and waste. 
But still, the sharpest pain must come to 
her. He is a man, and he can fight his 
way ; Frank is a child, and he can hve 
this scandal down. His family is old and 
rieh, and in a hundred years these in- 
cidents of a day may be regarded as the 
picturesque legends of a stiff and sober 
line. But for his love, the pale and swoon- 
ing woman on this couch, there is no 
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happier dawn in störe, no opening out into 
a brighter zone. Should this dark story 
get abroad, her life will be for ever wrecked. 

By all bis hopes in heaven this story shall 
not go abroad ! Hell stop it here and now. 
Hell take the burthen on himself, and 
set her conduct in the fidrest light. If 
anybody must be blamed, hell take the 
blame of parting on bis own head. Hell 
go away, carrying with bim those witnesses 
of her shama When, where — ^are nothing 
— so he gets away« These points are details. 
He resolves, at any cost, to shield bis wife 
from all that tale of shame. 

She moves ? Not yet More water to 
her Ups, more Motion on her pahns. Here 
is her scent; her simple volatile salt. ^SmeU 
it, my own,' he woos the unconscious ear ; 
* smell it ; the salt wiQ do theo good/ 

Is that a sigh ? There was a faiat — sl 
low, faint breath — as thongh she were about 
to move. 

Glancing towards the door, still open 
on the hall, Sir Leonard sees in the dis- 
tance that figure of the Silver Knight 
which is the monitor of bis race. * Woman 
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IS weak, and man is strong/ he communes 
with himself, though not a syllable escapes 
his lips. ' My task is nearly done. She's 
Coming roimd ; she will awake ; she must 
not find me here. What I might have 
done for her in other days cannot be 
done now. With that confession on her 
lips I must be hatefiil in her sight. The 
past is past. Even to see me now would 
wring her heart.' 

He listens for a moment ; not a mouse 
is stirring. Then, he slips to the door, puts 
it to softly, and retums to the couch. * It 
would madden me to see her tum away 
her fexje from mine/ he murmurs to him- 
self ; * she shaU be spared that misery. Be- 
fore she wakes, I shall be gone ; it will be 
better for us both that I am gone/ 

Bending to her white brow, he kys his 
lips on the marble surface, in a slow, im- 
passive kiss ; as silent and decisive as the 
pressure on a seal. *Poor Di!' he seems 
to say, ' I kiss her for the last time ; kiss 
her in secret and by stealth ; she'U never 
know it, nor suspect it ; when she wakes I 
shall be gone/ 
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CalÜDg in Bessie, he desires the village 
coquette, now flushing with the pride of an 
engaged young woman, to stiay near the 
couch, to get her lady into bed, and wait for 
the doctor, who will soon be her^. Bessie, 
as he knows, is a good nurse, streng of 
limb and sweet of temper. Lady Lyle is 
fond of her. At first she had been rather 
shy of Bessie, thinking her too light of love, 
too free of tongue. The girl deserved her 
censure, but in Service she haB sobered 
down ; partly from the second mate eeasing 
toflirt with her: stiU more from the example 
of her lady's ways. She is engaged to Joe ; 
the banns are up in church ; in four weeks 
they are asking to be man and wife. Diana 
likes her now, not for Joe's sake only, but 
her own. Bessie is that village wonder — a 
reformed coquette. 

Watching Diana's lips and eyelids, 
Bessie catches the first sign of retuming 
life, slips off her robes, and lifts her into 
bed. Then she sits by and waits. 

On going to his cabinet, which opens 
on the haQ, Sir Leonard rings for his 
Steward, and begins to carry out his scheme. 
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He has already formed a scheine. With 
men of his direct and simple genius, to re- 
solve is to create, and on the instant of his 
resolve being taken, he perceives the out- 
line of his means for carryinff it into effect. 

and buckram, answers to the steward's belL 

*Mamish, I want you to assist me/ 

says Sir Leonard, as the man in starch 

comes in. ^ Her ladyship has had a shock : 

a sort of nervous 4ht SWs been un- 
well, youVe seen, for a week or more. 
The day is hot ; these people have been 
noisy; and her nerves are all unstrung. 
She is alarmed for me. Two tramps, a 
white fellow and a coloured woman, from 
America, have been skulking in the grounds 
aQ day. You see, Marnish, when I waa a 
youngster, travelling in America, I had a 
brush and tumble with these folks. I 
knocked the fellow down : that was at River- 
side, where my lady lived. After I was gone, 
they swore that I had stabbed the villain. It 
was all a He : they wanted blood-money, 
as a bribe, to hush the matter up. They 
never got a farthing, but they frightened 

VOL. III. c 
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the poor child ; aiid here they are again, 
with their demand for blood-money. She's 
a woman, and theyVe startled her. Mam- 
ish, IVe got them safe ; coloured woman 
in the chapel, white rascal in Rupert's 
tower. But it's a ticklish business. Now, 
I want to keep things quiet tili the rogues 
are got away. I mean to put them on 
the yacht, and carry them abroad : all 
this between ourselves. Mum 1 take no 
notice. Leave Joe in the corridor; leave 
bo'son alone at Rupert's tower. They 
have their orders : if the servants chat- 
ter, stop their tongues ; you iinderstand 
me V 

* Yes, Sir Leonard/ 

' Then, that's all. Now, have the car- 
riage out, and dress yourself/ 

' Yes, Sir Leonard,' croaks the man in 
starch and buckram, strutting out. 

' Yes, that will set the train all right,' 
the baronet reports to his own mind, mark- 
ing a first step on the road he has re- 
solved to march. ' In ten minutes the 
housekeeper will have got some hints of 
what is going on, and she will leam the 
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details ere ehe goes to bed. To-morrow, 
Bessie will hear all about it ; five minutes 
after, she wiU have told it all to Joe. 
There will be a secret in the house, and 
that secret will be known to every one at 
Castle Lyle/ 

He takes a pen and writes a line to 
Grace : 

' Come over, Grace ; come over, Warren. 
Come, and come at once. She's ill, and 
needs your care. It is a nervous shock — 
endured on my account, but she is far 
more hurt than I am. That's her way, 
you know. She is so sensitive. I send 
the carriage, so that you may come at once. 
It is more serious than you would believe. 
Come !' 

As he is sealing up the note, Mamish 
retums : ' Carriage, Sir Leonard.' 

* Look you, Mamish, I have made you 
my man of trust in this sad business. Get 
into the carriage ; drive to Lamber House. 
Give them this note, and bring the doctor 
and Mrs. Lamber back.' 

When Mamish is gone, the baronet 
notes bis progress on the road. 
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' Yes, that will do. Grace and Warren 
will be curious ; and are snre to ask a 
thousand questions. Mamish will be stiff 
at first, affecting secresy and duty, but he'U 
let them see that he could teil a tale. 
Theyll pump it out of him, point by 
point. When they arrive there will be 
nothing left for me to teil. They '11 see 
things in a proper light/ 



CHAPTER III. 



WITH TAB. 



Leonard rings his belL A servant answers. 

' Go to the comdor. Teil Joe I want 
him. Bring me a lamp/ 

A moment later, Joe is in Sir Leonardas 
cabinet. 

* Joe, is the chapel locked and barred V 
' Aye, Sir Leonard.' 

* And youVe brought the key ? There, 
lay it down. I want this telegram to reach 
Greneral Cridge this evening. He was 
staying with the Duke, but may have left 
for London. You mnst get the clerk to 
ask by wire. K he is there, send on the 
message. If he is not, address it to the 
American Legation, London. Bead the 
lines, that I may see you understand them, 
and will make no blunder.' 
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Joe complies. 

[' Sir Leonard Lyle to bis Excellency 
General Cridge. 

^ L. L. is suffering from a nervous shock. 
Would your Excellency do us the great 
favour of Coming down to Castle Lyle at 
yonr earliest convenience ? 'J 

' AU right ; be off. • 

Taking the lamp from his servant, Leo- . 
nard comes out into the hall, pauses at his 
wife's door, straining his ear towards the 
hnsh within, and then strides onward 
towards the chapel for an interview with 
the quadroon. 

Unbarring and unlocking the oaken 
door, he passes in. It is a gloomy place, 
even in the height of noon ; and it is now 
already past the edge of dark. Tab, crouch- 
ing in a corner, sullen as a wüd beast which 
has recently been cauf^ht and cas^ed, sees 
the flaA of Kght, «fdArinks Z farther 
Uck. Peermi^ncmgthetomteofknight 
and dame, Leonard perceives the woman 
nestlini? in between two slabs, and beckons 
her A a fnendly motion to come .e«r. 
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' S . . . s ! Shan't stir/ she snarls. 
' Come hither, my good woman — if there 
be any goodness of the woman lefk in you,' 

* I won't. You mean to beat me.' 

* You are quite mistaken. Look, I have 
neither whip nor cane/ he answers, hold- 
ing up the lamp, and showing a smile so 
frank, that it might have been expected 
to tarne a bull-dog. 

* What a handsome man 1 * she mutters 
to herseif. ' Sure you won't strike me ? ' 

' Sure.' 

' Then, I'll come out.' 

Yet she holds back in fear ; keeping 
her body between the slabs, so that if she 
were attacked, she could only be attacked 
in front. He beckons her again. 

*Suppose/ she argues with him, 'you 
have nerer had to deal with ne^ro slares ? 
Neverl Thats it. You're not like over- 
seers and planters. Why, you have the 
power to flog me, if you like. You mean 
to beat me all the same V 

'You're wrong. I mean to ask some 
questions ; nothing more.' 

' Then — there ! ' she flounces out^ 
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Coming dose in fix)nt of his lamp, with a 
defiant air. 

Pulling a pocket-book and a pencil 
from his breast, he says : 

*Now, listen, and reply.' 

' It's going to be took down ? ' she asks, 
in her old snarling mood. 

* Yes, Tab, I mean to take it down, for 
I must have it all in black and white.' 

* I don't like having things took down/ 
•Whynot?' 

* Becanse they'll beat me afterwards.' 
*Whatfor1 Whatwillthey beat you for?' 

* For telling lies. When things were 
took down at the &rm, some one was always 
flogged.' 

*Not you, I hope?* 

« Sometimes one ; sometimes another ; 
when things are took down, you're certain 
to be flogged' 

* Sit down.' 

*Where?' the quadroon inquires in 
some alarm. 

* There, on that tombstone.' 

*0n the dead? I won't Td liefer 
have the things took down, even if I got 
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a beatiiig. Sit on dead bodies 1 Why, 
they'd prick you through and through; 
worse than a hundred needles in your skin/ 
' Then stand, but answer me/ says 
Leonard, laying down the lamp, and by a 
gestnre forcing her to obey. 

* Your name is Tabitha Crump V 

' My name was Tabitha Crump. Fm not 
ashamed to own my name/ she answers 
pertly, putting up her back and slipping out 
her clawa 

' And you were bom at Rivendde, as a 
slave on the Randolph farm V 

* I was bom in Senator Randolph's 
house. I was his slave/ 

' Yoiir mother's name was Sally Crump V 
' Her name was Sally Crump/ 
*She too, was Senator Randolph 's 
slave?' 

' She was his slave/ 

* Now, pay attention ; mind what you 
say next. Your mother, Sally, had a 
sister V 

' That was Dinah Crump/ 

* That Dinah was her sister by the same 
mother?' 
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* Sally's mother and Dinah's mother was 
the satne woman — old Tab Crurop, — ^my 
grandmother, old Tab Crump/ 

' Was she a slave ? ' 

* The Crumps were always slaves/ 

' Answer me, yea ot nay. Was she a 
slave V 

*0]d Tab, Iny grandmother, was a slave. 
She left her children slaves ; my mother 
and myself were slaves until the war/ 

*And did yonr mother, Sally Crump, 
and her half-sistei*, Dinah, live on the 
Kiverside estate?' 

* They lived oti the ; estate. Sally 
lived on the farm ; Dinah lived in the 
honse/ 

'You have told me thät jröU are the 
daughtei* of a white man^ Do you know 
his name ? ' 

'My father? He was Colonel Ban- 
dolpL When George Bandolph was a young 
gentleman, my mother was his favourite/ 

'Did Colonel Randolph ever own you 
as his daughter?' 

' Always/ 
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' Yet, when you grew up, I hear you 
ran awayl' 

* Not tili he threatened to seil me with 
his other stock, down South. I ran away, 
just as young Dinah mn aWay. Young 
Dinah, that is Lady Lyla* 

* And how was that V 

r 

* I went off with a man/ 

*And the oÜier lady, whom you call 
Dmah?* 

' That's old Dinah. She was the Senator's 
favourite. Old Dinah was a fool. She might 
have coaxed the Senator into marrying her ; 
she might have got our fireedom and her own. 
She* chose to die as she was bom — a slave. 
The Senator was so fond of his piccaninny 
— ^you know what I mean ; but if you're not 
going to beat' me, I'm not going to vex you 
by mentioning her again.' 

Leonard is surprised. This savage has 
some moral sense. Pain, deep and vei*y 
hot, lies close about his heart ; but some- 
thing in this creature touches him, in spite 
of her snap and snarl, and of that anguish 
in his heart. A passing thought — and 
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gone in strikiDg him— takes form in the 
query, ' Is this woman wholly and for 
ever lost?' In a more gentle, yet more 
serious tone, he asks : — • 

* Was either of those brothers married 
to hi» favourite ? ' 

' Married ! Hi, hi I ' grins Tab, in 
mockery of Ins idea. * YouVe not had 
much to do with sugar-yards and tobacco- 
fields/ 

* Senator Bandolph never married the 
ladywhomyou call bis favourite?' 

* Old Dinah ! Never ! No white planter 
ever married a negress and a slave.' 

' You'll swear these things are true ? ' 

' Sweax fifty times.» 

He takes out a Greek Testament, and 
holding it up to Tab, asks her if she un- 
derstands the meaning of an oath. 

' Yes,' she replies, glibly. ' S 'elp me, 
God/ 

*But the eflfect? Do you know the 
consequence of telling a lie after making 
an oath that you will teil the truth ? 

* Shall be took up,^ she answers no less 
gUbly. 
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* Yes, and then V 

' Shall be popped into the Penitentiary.' 
Leonard makes her repeat the whole on 
oath, writes out her depositions in a formal 
mann er, reads them over to her, gives her 
the pen to sign her name. She cannot 
write. He signs her name, and shows her 
how to make her mark. 



CHAPTER IV. 



SECRET POLICE. 



A TAP is heard at the chapel door. Leonard, 
catching at the sound, comes out into the 
corridor. It is Joe come back with his 
message from the telegraph wires. The 
General is still in the neighbourhood, but 
he is closeted on public business with a 
cabinet minister, who has run down from 
London to confer with him. He may leave 
to-morrow. If the case is pressing, he desires 
to hear again by wire ; if not, he may first 
go up to town. Meantime he is wiring to 
a fiiend; in ten minutes that friend wül 
call on Sir Leonard at Castle Lyle. He is 
a man of trust, and will explain things. That 
is all. 

Joe goes back to his post at the chapel 
door. * His Excellency gives this fiiend no 
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name ? ' Sir Leonard communes with himself 
as he walks back to his cabinet. * Who can 
he be ? Call in ten minutes ; then he is 
already on the spot. Where is this man of 
trust without a name ? I fancied that a 
mouse could hardly stir at Castle Lyle with- 
out my leave, and here's a stranger in oom- 
munication with a second stranger, close 
to my house, and I know nothing of the 
business that has brought him to my 
gates!' 

Leonard has only time to lay up his book 
and take a chair, before a man in feit cap 
and smock-frock is shown in ; the man who 
spent his early afternoon in smokuig pipes 
and sipping beer in front of the Lyle Arms. 
Leonard waves him to a seat. 

The man in feit cap and smock-frock 
prefers to stand. In hard, dry sentences, 
like the winding of a crank, the man in feit 
cap and smock-frock explains to the young 
baronet, that he is here by order of his 
Excellency General Cridge. He is an officer 
from Scotland Yard. He is attached to the 
Beeret Service. His business (he is autho- 
xised by his Excellency to state) is that of 
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watching a foreign tramp— perhaps he 
should say a couple of foreign tramps — a 
white man and a coloured woman. 

Leonard regards the man with close at- 
tention. Here is an ally ! In his scheme 
for shielding Lady Lyle, his one weak point 
is that of how he is to deal effectively with 
those foreign tramps. ' Go on, I pray you.' 

And the officer from Scotland Yard, now 
in the Service of General Cridge, explains 
that he is employed in a case imder the 
Extradition Act. He has been watching 
the tramps for several days,holding his hand, 
because the evidence against them is not yet 
complete. His watch is easy. They are com- 
mon cheats, flying from place to place, evad- 
ing debts, raising money on false pretences, 
bolting from tavems with bills unpaid. 
He knows of twenty such evasions. He has 
a Warrant in his pocket to arrest the male 
tramp on a charge of swindling in Yorkshire ; 
but his Chiefs in London are anxious to oblige 
the American Commissioner by waiting for 
his proofs on a far more serious charge. 

These tramps, the officer grinds on, 
arrived at Port Lyle last night, and put up 
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at the Lyle Arms. The woman kept her 
room. The man came out : feil in with Joe, 
and played two games of cards. He lost 
his game, and ordered beer. He lost on 
purpose, for he wished the lad to drink. 
They talked a long time ; about the Castle, 
the election, and the family. No härm was 
done ; the lad betrayed no trust : he only 
told what any one may leam from the county 
guides. This morning the tramps stole out 
of the tavem, crept along the cliff, and got 
into the private garden under Rupert's 
tower. But they came back at noon for 
drink, the man one way, the woman another 
way. The woman was flushed and liot ; she 
had been raced or chased. They wanted 
schnapps; the landlady refused to serve 
them, bidding them pay their score and 
trudge. He (the officer) sent them up a 
flask ; he had his Orders and his reasons. 
They retumed to Castle Lyle and they were 
nabbed. He saw the whole affair from an 
angle in the stable wall. Although he could 
not catch one word of what was said, he saw 
the lady swoon, the negress bome away, and 
the male tramp marched to Rupert's tower. 

VOL. ni. D 
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He wired to General Cridge for Orders, and 
his ExceUency sent him word to place him- 
seif entirely at the Service of Sir Leonard 
Lyle. 

When he has finished, the baronet turns 
the matter round and round. These close 
connexions of Lady Lyle axe tramps a^d 
cheats. The man is a scoundrel of the 
lowest stamp ; swindling publicans, dodg- 
ing the police. And then the woman? 
Even as a gu-1, Tab, he remembers, was 
described by her owner as a lying slut 
and negro scum. Born in shame, she is 
doubtless living with this tramp in shame. 
What were her words ? No white man ever 
weds a negress and a slave. And yet this 
abject creature may presume to call his wife 
— her Cousin Lady Lyle ! 

Like a soldier in the midst of action 
he must try to tum all accidents to account, 
so long as they go forward with his main 
design. 

Looking roimd to the agent from Scot- 
land Yard, he asks, ' Have you that Warrant 
for the man 's arrest V 

* Yes ; here it is, Sir Leonard.' 
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* Let me see it. Hum ! The woman is 
not touched in this affair V 

* No, sir ; yet she s more dangerous than 
the man. He drinks ; she don t.' 

* Is she his wife V 

' I think not ; but who knows ? They 
tramp as Colonel Simon and Contessa Tab ; 
they travel as Colonel Slokk and Madame 
Slokk ; one set of names for Epsom, Ascot, 
and Goodwood, another set for ßamsgate, 
Southport, and Scarborough.' 

*But my point is, are they man and 
wife?' 

* I think not ; he says not. Such people 
rarely run into a noose.' 

Sir Leonard hums and haws. The oflScer 
asks permission to explaiQ. This paper is 
a Warrant to arrest Simon Slokk, otherwise 
Clolonel Slokk, said to be a native of the 
United States, on a charge of swindling 
John Jones, an innkeeper in the city of 
York, out of twenty-seven pounds, six 
Shillings, and five pence, lawful money of 
this realm. Here is a second paper, giving 
a description of his person and offermg a 
reward of ten pounds for his arrest. On 
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such a Warrant he can be seized, taken before 
a magistrate, and committed to the assizes 
for trial. If the parties merely wish to give 
the man a rap on the knuckles, that may be 
enough ; if more is wanted by the parties, 
then the experienced oflScer begs to point 
out that petty swindling is no very grave 
offence. Suppose the case were proved, the 
fact of there being no record against the 
prisoner teils in his favour with the judge. 
No judge deals harshly with a first offence. 
Slokk may get off with three months-; he 
will certainly get off with six. He wiU re- 
member the horse-pond : he will remember 
Rupert's tower. Who knows what he may 
do ? It's for the parties, not the oflBcer, to 
guess. At the end of his three months or 
his six he will be free. Short terms of 
oakum-picking harden and exasperate aman. 
Seven years may break a feUow's back ; six 
months only serve to stiffen up his spine. 
A man goes into jail a scamp ; he comes out 
of jail a fiend. It is the oflScer s duty to 
suggest, leaving the parties more concemed 
to judge. 
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* I am obliged to you ; what line do you 
suggest?' 

The oflScer from Scotland Yard evades 
direct reply. An oflScer never gives advice ; 
but being in the Service of General Cridge, 
and having bis Excellency's ordere to place 
himself entirelyat the disposal of Sir Leonard 
Lyle, he ventures to put the matter in a 
general way. Much depends on what the 
parties want. Suppose they only want to 
give the scamp a fillip ? Mr. Jones' case will 
serve. One word, and Simon can be whipt 
away. But that will leave the woman free. 

Sir Leonard winces, and the officer from 
Scotland Yard perceives, without being told, 
that it will hardly suit these parties to vex 
that woman, and yet to leave her free. Yes, 
he continues in the same dry tone, the crank 
being stiff, the woman will be free for mis- 
chief ; and a few weeks later the fello w will 
be out again. 

* That will never do,' the baronet muses ; 
' that will never do.' 

The crank is wound up ; the oflGlcer has: 
no more to say. Oh, yes ! there may be 
other plans. His Excellency might propose 



\ 
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some other plan. Extradition might serve 
the parties better ; that is for the parties 
to consider. When bis Excellency comes, 
they can decide. If the parties wish to have 
Slokk whipt off and Tab left free, a word, 
and it is done. 

* You lodge at the Lyle Arms ? Good. 
Leave me that Warrant and the offer of 
reward. Good night/ 



CHAPTER V. 



LEONARDAS PLANS. 



The doctor and bis wife drive up, as that 
oflScer in the smock frock slouches past. 
* Strange person to be Coming from the 
hall/ thinks Graoe ; * the whole place must 
be topsy-turvy/ 

Hearing the grind of carriage.wheelB, 
Leonard comes out to give bis oonsins 
welcome, and conduct them to his cabi- 
net. 

Having formed his plans in outline, 
Leonard wisbes to engage his whole sur- 
roundings in the ta^k of canying them into 
effect. His thought is single, and bis 
course direct. He means to sbield bis 
wife. Leonard is not a stoic, not an ancho- 
rite. If bis right eye were to offend bim, be 
might find the courage to pluck it out. 
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If his child were to oflfend him, he could not 
find the nerve to kiU his chüd. Diana has 
offended him ; deeply, grievously, incurably, 
oflfended him ; but he cannot cast her out 
into the howling deserts of the world. If 
she has sinned against him^ she has sinned 
more fatally against herseif. What he can 
do for her is little ; for he cannot stand 
between her and the bittemess of her 
accnsing heart. What can be done, he 
means to do. He will go away ; taking all 
blame of their domestic rupture on himself. 
That is the goal ; and he will march on it 
by any road that he can find. 

The more he thinks, the more he feels 
that he is bonnd to take this course. Who is 
to blame ? Himself. He reoollects that pause 
before she gave her pledge. She told him 
there were obstacles. She implored him to 
allow her time. She wished to ask advice. 
He would not listen to her pleas. He 
swept away all obstacles. He refused to 
give her time. He interdicted all attempts 
to seek advice. He made himself her 
judge. By his own violence, he bore her 
forwärd, tili the thing was done for good 
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and eviL If the end is evil, he is more to 
blame than she. 

Though he can never live with her 
agam, he can manage to make her days less 
dark when he is gone. A blow has fallen 
on them both ; and he is fitter to resist the 
weight than she. 

He puts the matter, quickly, silently, 
under various lights. It was her misery to 
have that stain of bastardy on her birth. 
She coidd not help it. And it was his faidt 
that introduced that stain of bastardy into 
his house. K he had only listened to her 
pleas for time. If he had only asked her to 
explain the obstacles she feared. But, in 
his haste and passion, he had taken every- 
thing on himself 

And he will bear the bnrthen of this 
blow now it has come. A man, he can go 
out into the world, encountering scom with 
pride and patienoe. There is a line beyond 
which no man daxes to go in gibe and insult. 
But a woman has no cover from the venom 
of her sex. How could she meet the sar- 
casm of a sigh, the pitying rustle of a skirt, 
the poison of a polished phrase ? No way. 



S 
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except by silence — ^by the silence, which in 
such a case as theirs, is moral death. 

No ; Lady Lyle sball never be exposed 
to tbat consuming blight. He'll go away. 
The World shall never hear one word about 
this shame. It is the man's part to protect 
bis wife, and Lady Lyle is still bis wife — 
the object of bis love, the mother of bis 
cbild. He will go away — ^pretending to 
desert her — and he will let men think the 
worst. It will be easy work to throw the 
scandal-mongers off the scent. Nor can he 
oount it much. Why, men have done such 
thinga to screen their fnenda. ShaU he 
not do as much for Lady Lyle? 

It irks bim to mislead bia cousins, but 
the higher duty, or what seems to bim 
the higher duty, must be done. With men 
of Leonardas class, it is an article of faith, 
lying deeper in the masculine nature than 
the oldest moral precept, tbat a man may 
do anything to shield a woman whom he 
loves, even of a woman he bas once loved, 
and bas now ceased to love. Leonard is of 
his class ; ready to face evasions for the sake 
of love. It is a sin, but be is only man. 



V 
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He sees his sin, but he confronts it all the 
same. * It is for her/ he mxirmurs ; and 
the man who is without such sin — without 
the feeling which might tempt him into 
such a sin — has a right to hurl his stone at 
Leonard Lyle. 

* Dear Grace, dea.r Warren, thanks for 
Coming on so quickly. She requires you 
both. No one, dear Grace, can do her so 
much good as you.' 

* Yes, Leonard, there is one — yourself' 

* Not now, Grace ; that is past and gone. 
Youll leam it all too soon/ 

* What mystery is here V asks Lamber 
in alarm ; * I'm her physician, and must 
hear the trutk' 

* It is a shock — a nervous fright.^ 

* Yes, we have heard all that ; but what 
is this you say about the things that are 
past and gone? What things are past 
and gone ? ' 

* Bear with me, Warren ; I can only teU 
you in a general way, It is a private busi- 
ness ; one of those innermost sores of life, 
which a man hardly whispers to his con- 
science/ 
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* Surely it does not touch your state as 
man and wife ? ' 

* It does, Grace — ^fatally, We can never 
more be man and wife ; but this I say to 
you, as Grace, our old friend, Grace. You 
must not seek for more. Wait tili she 
rallies ; she may teil you all ; but I conjure 
you, as you love us both, and wish to keep 
the mischief down, that you will close your 
lips on this affair, and even stay her tongue 
should she begin to speak. Let her grow 
streng ; then you will leam it all.' 

* Assure me, first, that she has not been 
doingwrong?' 

* No, Grace ! The misery is mine, the 
expiation mine. Let this content you, as 
regards your friend. I am to blame. Is 
that enough ? I lay no blame on her. 
Ask me no more. Keep silent. If you are 
ever forced to speak with her — say in all 
tenderness, that I own my fault, and she has 
nothing more to fear.' 

When Grace and Warren leave the 
cabinet for Diana's room, Leonard resumes 
the study of his plans. So far, the matter 
is in train. The servants see she has re- 
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ceived a shock, and iinderstand it as a fright 
on his account. The rogues are caught, 
and may be put on board his yacht. He'll 
carry them to foreign parts. When that 
event comes off, no one will feel surprise. 
Then, as to Grace and Warren, they have 
got a theory in their heads — a theory to 
explaineventswhichmustsoonoccur. Theii 
theory will spread, tili all the world believes 
it true. So far his road is made. 

As to himself ? In person, he . has cut 
himself away from Lady Lyle. But in his 
beart ? There, he can never be divorced. 
He loves her. Accidents of time and place 
have hardly anything to do with love. 
They make a difference in his acts, but none 
whatever in his heart. To Hm, Diana is 
as quick, as warm, as bright, as though she 
were a princess bom, with pedigree going 
back untainted to a Caesar ; yet he cannot, 
dare not, live with her again. He thought 
her true. She is imtrue. He thought her 
pure, and she is streaked and stained. But 
though he cannot live with her, he'll not 
deprive her by one jot of that which she 
has long enjoyed. She shaU still be Lady 
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Lyle. Rank, wealth, attendance, and re- 
spect, shall all be hers. Except bis Com- 
pany, nothing shall be lost. What is to- 
day shall be to-morrow. He will be gone^ 
and that is all. The change is much, he is 
aware. No piide of meekness comes into 
bis head, suggesting that her tears wiU soon 
be dried, and that the days will come and 
go with her as in their bridal time. He 
feels, too deeply, that her day will be very 
dark, her life very bitter. To him, they 
will be so; and what he feels, he knows 
that she will also feel. Yet he must go ; 
for her sake he must go. The scandal mnst 
be stayed, the scandal makers gagged. To 
gag these vagrants, he must have them in 
bis power. Simon in York jail for six 
months will not do. Tab would be free for 
mischief. He must have them on the 
yacht. But how ? Unwilling to kidnap, 
he must either frighten or persuade. This 
Warrant, of no use to him directly, may 
assist him indirectly. Once they are got 
on board the Foam, he'll nm her out to 
sea. No matter, now, what course she 
steers ; east, west, north, south — all points 
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of the compass axe the same to him. Hell 
lead the rogues a dance. Hell drench their 
hides, and tan their cheeks. 

Some glimmer of a hope remains, that 
all these passages are but a dream — a night- 
mare that wiU pass away, flying before the 
dawn of a yet brighter day. Oh, would 
they were that vanishing ghost I 

At any rate, he'U put a breadth of sea 
between these accusers of his wife and the 
World in which Diana moves. 

From midnight to early dawn he spends 
in writing to his lawyers, Grough and Co. 
of Gray 's Inn Square. They are his agents, 
and he sends them Orders to prepare two 
legal instruments, and bring them down, as 
quickly as they can, to Castle Lyle. These 
instruments, for which minute particulars 
are given, are — first, Sir Leonardas * will ; 
second, a deed of Separation from Lady 
Lyle. 



CHAPTER VI. 



LADY LYLE. 



Whkn Diana wakes from her troubled 
dream, it is early moming, but the 
blinds are closely drawn. Grace is 
sitting by her side, and Bessie moving 
silently about her room. Where is she? 
Aye; it comes to her oddly. She is at 
Niagara, fagged by her ride and seil ; jolted 
out of Joint by the rough train. There s 
Prue. Stay — that's not Prue. Thats 
Grace 1 Well, Grace is always in her room. 
Dear Grace ! 

No words are spoken, but the watcher 
is aware of something moving in the bed. 
She rises gently, saying, ' that's dearest dear ! ' 

Her patient floats away again, her spirit 
boimding into space. Noting a flutter in 
Diana's eyelids, Grace imagined she was 
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going to wake, and when the flutter dies 
out, and the purple eyelids sink into tlieir 
former state, slie gets alarmed and sends 
for Lamber. 'Fetch the doctor, Bessie; 
you will find him either in the . gun-room 
or Sir Leonard's cabinet.' 

Bessie taps at Sir Leonard s door, but no 
one answers her, and seeing the door ajar, 
she pushes and looks in. Sir Leonard is 
aJone, leaning his temples in his hands. 
* Poor master, he is ill, too ! ' sighs the 
girl, retreating quickly, lest he should look 
up. Lamber meets her in the hall, Coming 
Zm the oomdor l«.dtog U, Lady Lyle^ 
bower, and carrying a portrait in his band. 
It is a rough sketch of a boy of twenty 
Summers, which the doctor means to hang 
as a charm in front of his patient's pillow, 
so that when she wakes, her eyes may rest 
on that httle sketch. 

Grace teils him what has happened, and 
he watches for a sign of the returning 
consciousness. An hour goes by; the 
patient gives no further sign. Then, he 
leaves off, and fastening the portrait ot 
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that boy over the mantelpiece, commends 
the women to their watch. 

The day wears on without a sign ; but 
in the affcemoon Grace is overjoyed to see 
her friend s eyes open quietly in a natural 
way. 

* 0, dearest dear 1 ' 

' Grace ! that's you ? What is the 
time ? Where are we ? Not in Leyden 
House?' 

' My darling ! We re at home.' 

A minute later Lamber creeps into the 
room on tip-toe : * Hnsh ! keep quiet — 
hush!' 

He feels her pulse, and looks into her 
eyes. A little food is given, a bar of light 
let in ; but any talk above a whisper is put 
down. Four or five minutes she remains 
awake, then lapses back into her dreams ; 
awakes again in four or five hours, takes 
simple food. and sleeps again. 

The next day, she is better, and begins 
to recollect. At length she sees how 
matters stand. There was a scene ; she 
fainted, and was carried in. When was 
it ? No ; she will not ask. There's Grace. 
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She'll want to pry. No ; better wait and 
see. Where's Leonard ? Not about. That 
is the Portrait. Who has brought it from 
her bower? A kindly act, but hardly 
Leonard s. If the dear original were here, 
that copy would be not hing. Then, he is 
not here. Will he ever be here agam ? 

Tuming her face to the wall, she sinks 
into a sleep. When she awakes next day — 
the third day since her shock — she looks 
the Situation more directly in the face. 
The tale is told, the secret out. He knows 
her now ; knows of her taint of blood ; 
the head and front of her offence. Not in 
the way she could have wished, has it come 
out. We erring chüdren of the earth are 
seldom suffered to select the way in which 
our ugly sores shall be exposed to view. 
Some happy moming in her garden, when 
Leonard sprang to her with his freshly- 
gathered rose; some tender noontide in 
the yacht, as they were hushing the de- 
licious silence ; some romantic evening on 
the balcony of theif room, as they were 
watching the starry pomp come forth : at 
such a time, she might have nestled to his 
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side, and with a look of misery have told 
him all, and tlirown herself on his abounding 
love. There wonld have been a time for 
her to speak. They must have been alone. 
Sbe mig^have Jned her axms about his 
neck, and clung to him until he kissed away 
her tears, and hngged her, even with her 
taint of blood, yet closer to his heart. Such 
was, in truth, the scene for which she had 
prepared her mind ; a scene of privacy and 
süence, with no listeners to her sad con- 
fession save the angels who could read her 
conscience and record the pnrity of her 
faith. But she was not to shape her 
course. Heaven's will, not hers, has now 
been done. She bows her head, and says, 
*So let it be/ Even if her heart were 
swoUen with pride — and it is very low and 
meek — she sees that what is done can 
never be nndone. Why bruise her head 
against the rock ? 

She was sitting in her room, about to 
change her white dress for a yachting 
costume, when the negro woman's first 
scream in the garden startled her. It was 
an Indian note ; unheard in any place except 
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where redskin braves have hunted scalps. 
*Can that be Tab V she asked herseif. ' It 
must be Tab. Who can it be but Tab V 

If so, she answered her own thought, 
the time had come. But was it come at 
once ? Yes, now ; that cry meant nothing 
eise. She might be forced to speak and 
act. What should she say, what do ? Her 
mind was clear. She could not palter with 
the truth. She would not hide the truth. 
I£ she were challenged to confess, she must 
confess her fault. The highest of all duties — 
to be true to her own soul — ^had to be done. 
Her mother's grave might be disturbed, but 
she must speak the truth, The heavens 
might fall, but she must speak the truth. 
So she went out, so acted, and so feil. 

There was no time for shading off the 
uglier edges of her case. That there was 
much to say in her defence, she knew ; but 
how, in such a presence and in such a 
tempest, could she woge her mitigating 
pleas? 

And what are the results ? She dares 
not question Grace. Grace, she is sure, is 
in the dark. Warren, she fancies, knows 
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DO more than Grace. Leonard is just, and 
in his justice may be stem ; justice is 
always stem. But he is not the man to 
call in witnesses between himself and wife. 
Where is he ? Gone or going ; she is sure 
of that. She has offended him beyond for- 
giveness. Idly, as she now perceives, she 
has been dreaming that his prejudices on 
the score of blood were less intense than 
those of other men. How fondly has she 
treasured up his words at Jericho ! But it 
was all a dream. On that point, he is 
mortal, Kke the rest of men. And, then, 
consider the accusers! For a proud man 
what a galling insult 1 Scum — black scum I 
These were the words she caught; the 
words which wrung from her that bitter 
cry of guilty I How they must have stung 
his flesh, and seared his brain I O, grace 
of heaven ! if all the skies would fall on 
her, and crush her, she might be at peace 1 

Opening her eyes, she finds the doctor 
bending near her face : 

' Quick, Grace ; it's over ; bring me the 
cordial. She must take some drops, and 
get intOi an easier sleep.' 



CHAPTER VII. 



MR. GROUGH. 



Dawn is passing into day — the fourth day 
since the garden scene — as Joe slips into 
the haJl on tiptoe. Leonard is sitting on a 
bench, his head on a table, and apparently 
asleep. 

* Eh ? All serene V yawns Joe, in 
accents anything but serene. *He hangs 
about this place all night, more like one o' 
them ghosts than Hke a chap in his seven 
senses. Ghosts I I rayther not be a ghost 
where he is!' 

' Who s there V asks Leonard, lifting up 
his head. 

* Joe, Sir ; all serene.' 

* The train is not yet due, Joe ? Look 
and see. Aye — ^good. Now to thy post, 
lad, and keep an eye on all these traps. 
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I cannot teil when we may have to 
start.' 

The traps are odds and ends of personal 
luggage : hat-boxes, valises, gun-cases, and 
the like ; all being littered about the chairs 
and benches. 

Joe trips to the corridor, where the quad- 
roon is locked in the chapel ; and Leonard, 
after listening at a certain door, sighs in 
his misery, * Five days ago I It is an age 
since then. We were so happy in that 
golden prime ! Gone now ; a sail into the 
night/ Slowly he wanders to his cabinet, 
and flings his weary body on a couch. 

The opening of a door, the sound of feet 
and voices, break on Joe, as he is peeping 
through the keyhole of his chapel-door. 
Some one has come : the doctor, perhaps. 

'Ughl Get out!' growls this new- 
comer to some serving-men, who want to 
show him in, and carry his valise. 'Get 
out I I know my way and need no help. 
Get out 1 ' There is a hushed movement, 
as of servants sneaking off, leaving the 
emphatic visitor alone. 

' Proud horse that won't carry his own 
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provender/ he g^owk. ' As if a la^er 
from Gray's Inn Square would let another 
fellow handle bis blue bag ! What's bere ? 
Boxes all packed and ready? Tben Sir 
Leonard bas taken no advice. Ugb ! 
Hang bis traps I' 

Tbe last words make Joe tbink it time 
to look about. Sir Leonard bade bim keep 
an eye on all tbose traps. He'U go back into 
tbe ball and count ^em. FeeHng in tbe 
dim ligbt, Joe begins to number, *One, 
two, tbree/ and tben be comes on a vaHse 
wbicb tbe empbatic visitor bas laid down. 

Joe scrapes bis poU. 

^Jobn!' 

Joe looks at tbe visitor and tben at tbe 
valise. ' I say, old cbap, don't you belong 
to tbat 'ere portmantle V 

' Ugb r growls tbe visitor in bis stemest 
tone. 

Again Joe scrapes bis poll; but no- 
tbing comes from it, except some stubbly 
bair. 

* Hang 'em, tbey won't count up. I'U 
try again. One, two, tbree ' 

* Tm come, Jolm I' roars tbe empbatic 
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visitor, driving Joe's unfinished figures out 
of his head. 

' Coom I Don't you be a-cooming on it 
liere, that's all/ retorts the stud-groom, 
putting his leg into an attitude of defence 
against a man who mixeä up traps, so that 
they won't count right. 

' Tm Grough !' adds the visitor, iq a 
patronizing tone. 

' Seem so V retorts the groom, resolved 
on giving cheek for cheek. 

Grough expands into a dry, short laugh, 
peculiar to solicitors in Gray's Inn Square, 
who manage the aflfetirs of ancient families. 
* My lad, Tm Mr. Grough, from London.' 

*A11 serene?' Joe inquires, cautiously, 
having formed a bad opinion of folks from 
London. 

^Grough —all right.' 

' Then why not say so at first V objects 
the groom. ' I'm Joe.' 

* Then teil your master, Joe, l'm at his 
Service.' 

*AH serene!' And yet Joe pauses, 
scrapes his poU again, and tries to coax 
that mystery of the extra trap out of the. 
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emphatic visitor. *Ax pardon, sir; but 
don't you belong to that 'ere portmantle ? ' 

'No/ retorts the visitor, with legal 
humour. 'That portmanteau belongs to 
me/ 

A Yorkshire stare lights up Joe's eyes, 
a Yorkshire grin distends Joe's mouth, a 
Yorkshire twitch doubles up Joe's body, as 
he chuckles and approves, * Why, dash me, 
maister, I think as you be Yorkshire, too I ' 

Grough, nodding him ofF, opens his blue 
bag. 'Here are the precious deeds. Sir 
Leonard must be mad. The will — and 
such a will ! Ugh I A disgrace to draw 
it up. Grough, i'm ashamed of you and 
your profession. You, an honest man ! 
You, a stoic and a philosopher, to pen such 
stuff I Grough, you're a rascal ! 

Joe returns to show the lawyer into 
Leonardas cabinet. The baronet greets him 
with * a thousand thanks, Grough ; it was 
very good of you to come at once. I hope 
the night journey has not knocked you up/ 

' That's nothing. I'm a stoic. I don't 
mind fatigue. It s you. How is it with 
you, Sir Leonard V 
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*Ah, Grough!' 
' Wish you'd take ad vice/ 
^CruBty as Diogenes. I have taken 
good ad vice. ' 

' Then you have changed your mind V 

* No, Grough, I have taken counsel of 
my heart.' 

' And you are going ? * 
' Yes, Grough.' 

* Pardon me, Sir Leonard. I'm your 
man of business. Before you were bom, I 
waa your fether's man of business ' 

*Stay. You're going to lecture me. 
Don't. I know what you would say. You 
are a man of sense, of straight and obvious 
sense. On any other subject I should 
listen with respect to you ; on this I 
cannot hear a word. Good sense, the mean 
and poise of human things, the level road 
made sure by many feet, are what we seek 
in law : for other things — the light of love, 
the fire of sacrifice, the grace that»lifts a 
man into a saint — we have to seek in our 
own soids. This is enough.' 

* Too much,' growls Grough^ 

* You re old and cautious. In aflfairs of 
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business you are always right; but here 
you have no understanding of the case. 
Each to bis own, as schoolboys say. If you 
were youDg, in love, and in despair, who'd 
pay you for advica of law V 

*Excuse me. You are young. It is 
my duty to protest against tbe signing of 
these instruments/ 

* Yes, tbat is right ; and now, we'U sign 
them, Grough.' 

* You think tbat generous and romantic. 
I sbould describe it by otber names/ 

*Now, Grough, the papers. Let me 
see. This is my will ? Allow me. Eveiy 
pointa^Isetdownr 

* Sir Leonard, I refuse to be responsible 
for a word, It is your own affair. I 
merely penned the lines and put the matter 
into legal shape.' 

Sir Leonard reads the will, looks satis- 
fied, rings a bell, calls in Joe and Mamish, 
signs the document in their presence, bids 
them sign as witnesses, and teils them to 
retire. 

* Now, then, the deed V 

* Sir Leonard, here I must protest again. 
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This is a deed of Separation. It is drawn 
according to your wish ; but I protest 
against it, both in detail and in principle. 
You rob yourself of house and land : that 
may be detail. You leave yourself without 
protection : that is principle/ 

* Come, explain.' 

* You make these Settlements on Lady 
Lyle — romantic and ridiculous Settlements 
— on her agreeing to a Separation. That is 
all. No reason for the Separation is as- 
signed. You say she has confessed her 
guilt. You say that privately to me ; but 
there's no record of the fact. Suppose she 
should repent this bargain, and proceed for 
restitution of her conjugal rights ? Where 
are we ? What is our defence V 

' My friend, this deed is meaat for her 
protectioQ, not for ours.' 

* Ugh ! Let it be so ; yet for her sake 
it were wise to have the cause of Separation 
stated in the deed.' 

*Why sor 

'She is a woman. She will fret and 
worry, and will want to have the thing 
undone. She'll aak the courts to intervene. 
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Then we must speak, and she will stand 
exposed before the world. If, in this pri* 
vate deed, the facts were stated, they 
wonld stare her in the face, barring all 
hope that way; and she would never 
dream of going to the courts.' 

' What would you have inserted ? ' 
*Only what she has confessed: that 
she's a planter s illegitimate daughter and 
was bom a slave. These, as I take you, 
are the facts to which her ladyship con- 
fessed V 

' Hush, Grough I These words must 
not be spoken, much less written. What 
is done is done ; but she shall not again 
be put to all that buming trial. Let it 
stand as it is drawn/ 



CHAPTER VIII. 



WILL AND DEED. 



Marnish and Joe are signing the deed as 
witnesses to Sir Leonardas signature, when 
Lamber comes into the cabinet. 

* You bring good news ? ' 

* Our patient's better/ answers Lamber. 
' She'll be up to-day, and out to-morrow ; in 
a week she'll be herseif again.' 

Leonard rings a beU, and Bessie comes 
in. 

* Is your lady getting up ?' r 

' Yes, Sir Leonard ; she is dressing.' 
' Lay this rose on her table as before. 

But not a word, mind ; simply lay it down. 

When she is ready, ask her if she will receive 

a visit from Mr. Grough.' 

The girl dips and nuis out, foUowed by 

Marnish and Joe. Lamber looks at his 
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cousin's wom cheek and sunken eye. ' My 
dear Leonard, this won't do, you know. 
We're not ourselves ; we must come under 
Orders. I'm your physician, and I say we 
must have change. Where is the yacht ? 
We must go out to sea.' 

* How, Warren V Leonard takes him up, 
with sudden light in his wom pupils. * You 
prescribe a voyage V 

^ Nay, I require it. IVe been urging it 
on Grace.' 

' YouVe mentioned it to Grace V 

* IVe Said you must.' 

' WeU, Warren, I will tliink of it.' 
Bessie com es back. Her Ladyship is 
alone, ready to receive Mr. Grough. Leonard 
leaves the cabinet with his lawyer, saying 
as they walk across the hall : 

* Yes, let her see things clearly, Grough ; 
but use the softest words you can.' 

* Ugh ! The man is bom five hundred 
years too late ! ' Grough growls between his 
teeth. 

Grough finds Diana in a boudoir, openiDg 
from her bed-room. Wan and feeble, she 
VOL. in. F 
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desires him to take a chair and state his 
business in the fewest words. 

Seeing herfor thefirst time, Grough peers 
and peers agatn, into her beautifiil and open 
face. Gasping for breath, he wonders what 
it means ; there must be some mistake, he 
thinks, some gross and comical mistake. 
This lady daughter of a negress and a 
slave ! She is divinely fair ; proud, too, 
she is, but then her pride seems bom in 
her, and not put on. It is the grace and 
elegance of an animal of perfect breed. Her 
smile of welcome puts him at his esse and 
makes him feel at home. It is no pleasant 
task he has to do ; but he is glad that in the 
deed which he has now to read there is no 
mention of this lady being a bastard and a 
slave. 

' You know my errand, Lady Lyle V 

* Y es, in the main. The matter has been 
broken to me bit by bit ; I am prepared to 
hear you.' 

' May I take it that — in principle — ^you 
consent to what is now proposed V 

* First, you must let me see what is pro- 
posed.' 
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* The question is of a Separation as man 
and wife/ 

* If Sir Leonard wills it, I consent.' 

* These deeds are drawn on his instruc- 
tion&' 

* That's enough. I am his wife, and I 
obey his will.' 

Grough asks her whether he may explain 
the law? She nods assent with a sad smile. 

He teils her there are two kinds of Se- 
paration, and she is free to make her choice 
between them. Separation of man and wife 
may be either judicial or voluntary. Each 
method has its merit and defect. The 
judicial method is public, the voluntary 
method is private. One is safe, not secret; 
the other secret, but not safe. 

Diana looks at him intently, but without 
awordofcomment. 

Grough goes on explaining the law to 
her. If you want a judicial Separation you 
must go to the Divorce court, and expose 
your family affairs. The case is printed in 
the newspapers and law reports. The judge 
decides what you must do, and you are 
bound to do it. You are separated from each 
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other. The woman manages her own estate, 
the man is no longer liable for her debts, 
You live where you like, do what ycu like, 
except, of course, such things as might be 
made the grounds for a divorce. You are 
not divorced, and you cannot marry any 
body eise. 

A smile passes over Diana's face. 

On the other band, as Grough explains 
to bis attentive listener, a voluntary sepa- 
mtion is very simple and may be kept very 
private. When the paxties are agreed, a 
deedisdrawnandsigned. Each party takeff 
a copy and goes bis way. Nobody is much 
the wiser. Save the two who sign it and 
their confidential legal agent, no one need 
be told a word of why or wherefore. ünder 
such a deed no change takes place in the 
Status of man and wife. They sue and can 
be sued ünless her maintenance is duly 
paid, the wife can run her husband into 
debt. The woman's privilege remains. She 
has a legal right to bear her husband's name. 
The deed is not recorded, and it can be set 
aside at pleasure ; if the parties meet, they 
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can make a bonfire of the deed, without 
applying to a court of law. 

It is for Lady Lyle to say which kind 
of Separation she prefers. 

. 'Ithiiikyouhavethedeedalreadydrawn?' 
*This instrument, Lady Lyle, is for a 
voluntary Separation ; but Sir Leonard leaves 
you perfect liberty of choice/ 

* But that was bis choice V 

*Yes; he fancied you might like it 
better/ 

* And I shall. Go on/ 

Grough opens the legal document, which, 
as he explains to her, is a covenant by which 
Sir Leonard Lyle, of Castle Lyle in York- 
shire and Grosvenor Square in Middlesex, 
baronet and justice of the peace, on the 
first part, and Diana, Lady Lyle (formerly 
Diana Randolph of Riverside in Virginia) 
on the second part, agree of their own choice 
and motion, and with their free and fiill 
consent, to renounce their separate conjugal 
rights in favour of each other, and to live 
apart for their common peace, comfort, and 
security. 

Diana shrinks« 
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Then Grough explains the covenants. 
On her part, Lady Lyle agrees to live apart 
from Sir Leonard, in such place or places as 
may suit her health and convenience ; she 
agrees to abstain from any interference with 
her husband's movements, and neither to 
seek his Company, nor trouble him with 
message or correspondence, but to regard 
him as a man separated from a woman by 
the grave. 

Diana shivers. 

On the other part, Sir Leonard agrees, 
over and above all covenants, to respect his 
wife's privacy in ftiture, and to make her aja 
allowance of ten thousand pounds a-year. 
He assigns to her for residences Castle Lyle 
and his house in Grosvenor Square. He 
leaves her the legal right to bear his name. 

Diana stares, repeating to herseif, * The 
legal right to bear his name ! ' 

Horses, carriages, plate, and heir-looms 
are assigned to Lady Lyle's care ; the former 
for her present use, the latter for the future 
benefit of Frank. 

Next, comes up the will. This will is 
short and simple. Lady l^yle is aware that 
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much of the estate is entail; when Sir 
Leonard dies, that property goes to Frank. 
Nobody can divert that part of the estate, 
which takes in Castle Lyle and nearly all 
the Yorkshire lands. But there is property 
besides;. money in consols, houses in London, 
moors in Argyle, railway shares and foreign 
stock. More than half Sir Leonard's in- 
come is derived from property existing in 
this handier shape. By the provisions of 
this will, Grough adds, she is left his sole 
residuary legatee. 

Diana Starts. 

Nor is that all, continues Grough. Sir 
Leonard, by these instruments, creates Lady 
Lyle sole guardian of his son and heir, Frank 
Lyle, at this time seven years old, until the 
boy shall be of legal age. 

' He leaves me Frank ? ' 

*By these covenants, Lady Lyle, he leaves 
him wholly in your custody and charge.' 

Diana shuts her eyes and gasps for 
breath. 

* It is too much V she murmurs. ' Send 
my maid ; there, leave me for a while. I'U 
speak with you — aye, by-and-by.' 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE CABINET. 



Grough has hardly retnmed to Sir Leo- 
nard's cabinet, and finished his report to 
his employer, when the door is pushed in 
from the outer aide, without a rap or tap, 
and the wan figure of Lady Lyle is seen 
Standing in the open spaoe, cutlJing against 
the statue of the SUver Knight. Leonard 
looks surprised and pained. 

*I prayyou in your conrtesy/ she pleads 
with Grough, lifting the paper in her hand 
by way of sign — ' I pray you, that we may 
be left alone. It is a little thing I ask ; 
you need not wander far ; I shall not keep 
you long. Come, when you hear the bell/ 

Grough rises, bows, and creeps out, 
rather cowed by this stränge woman, of 
whom only an hour ago he was ready to 
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believe anything bad, even that her face 
was as black as he thought her heart 
must be. * Base-bom — black scum ! ' he 
now mumbles ; * hang me, if I can make 
her out/ 

She watches him creep off and put the 
door to softly, contrary to his usual style ; 
and then she turns towards Leonard, fixing 
her eyes on him in a long and silent gaze. 
His face is bent, but he is conscious of her 
sad, inquiring look. When hearts are in 
aooord, as his and hers were wont to be, 
silence is bliss. When hearts are jarred, 
as his and hers are now, silence is agony. 
Diana is the first to speak : 

' Leonard ! ' 

'I would have spared you any more 
such scenes,' he answers, shrinking from 
her gaze, not daring to encounter eye with 
eye, lest something in his purpose may be 
marred. 

' Oh, Leonard, I have done you wrong ; 
such wrong as noble natures cannot brook. 
I know my fault ; I come to own it ; I am 
utterly unworthy to have been your wife. 
My silence — my reserve — Oh, Leonard V 
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He lifts his brows to her a moment, sees 
the red rose in her bosom, peers into her 
miserable eyes, and turns aside from her, 
shudderiiig : ' I dare not look her in the 
face/ 

Quicker than thought, she follows that 
averting glance, — 

* He turns from me ! His heart is 
gone I ' 

No answer comes from his closed lips 
and his averted face : lips closed in pity, 
face averted in despair. The strain be- 
comes too great, and she again breaks in, 
with sudden motion and appeal, flinging 
herseif before him, — 

*Fell me to the earth. Slay me in 
thine anger. I deserve to die. I shall be 
proud to die, so that I may be always near 
to thee/ 

* Lady, stand up, stand up.' 

' I cannot stand before you, Leonard. 
I am weak with my great sin. I stagger 
under it. My shame is more than I can 
bear.' 

' Hush ! Speak no more. It is our 
own afFair ; kept for evermore between us. 
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like a secret sin. No shame shall ever 
touch you .... Lady .... Lyle.' 

A wail of misery breaks from Diana's 
throat. He tiims to her in pity, unable to 
resistthatcryofpain. 

' Unsay that word/ she pleads with a 
slow and stifled utterance ; ' my sins are very 
heavy — but that word outweighs them all/ 

* Are you not .... Lady Lyle V 

* Leonard, am I no more to you than 
Lady Lyle — a woman with the legal right 
to bear your name V 

* It is provided in the deed ; no court 
can take from you that right.' 

Diana feels herseif repulsed. He chills 
her with his law, where he should warm her 
with his love. Is he already dead to her in 
soul ? If so, why send that rose ? If so, 
why all those gifts ?— Ah, yes, those gifts I 
She came to speak of them. 

* Poor rose,' sbe sighs, drawing out the 
flower from her robe, kissing the folded bud, 
and laying it meekly down ; mute witness 
of her first step towards that parting which 
Leonard seems to have in view. Then, 
opening the deed, she asks : 
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'Is this your act — is this your sig- 
nature?' 

' That is my deed ; that is my hand.' 
* I am not crazed ? You are not 
crazed ? ' 

' I think we're sound in inteUect/ 
' Then help me with your light. 
These papers baffle my poor brain. IVe 
had Strange dreams, but hardly any one 
so stranffe as tbe provisions of this deed/ 
' In Ihat ^L . They diaappoint 
you, Lady Lyle ? ' 

*For Heaven's sake, Leonard, do not 
call me Lady Lyle I ' 

'Wherein are they so stränge?' 
'Have you not given me in this deed 
the greater part of your estate — in moneys, 
houses, lands?' 

*I am a soldier* I have hardly any 
wants beyond my horse and yacht. And 
for the rest my fortune's in my sword.' 
a am to occupy this princely pile V 
'Who eise should hve here? Every 
Lady Lyle has lived here since the place 
was built. My mother lived here ; so must 
Frank's. It is her home — and his. You 
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would not have him lodge beneath a 
stranger's roof ?' 

* But, then, there is your house in town ? 
Frank cannot want a house in Grosvenor 
Square ! ' 

* The house in town must go with 
Castle Lyle. Who should reside there, 
if not you and Frank ? ' 

' You should ! ' 

' I shall have no occasion for a house in 
London/ 

^No! Why not?' 

Tm going to make another voyage/ 

*Only for a week or two. Grace told 
me you were ordered on a cruise, but only 
for some ten or twenty days V 

*I shall not want a house in town/ 

* Not in the Session ? Surely, in the 
Session you wiU want a house in town V 

* That dream is gone. It was a dream ; 
a May-day dream ; but it is gone/ 

* Then, you are leaving England for a 
long time?' 

* Yes ; our stars will, have it so ; one 
kingdom cannot hold us now/ 

* Not hold US !' 
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' You and me. My duty is to go/ 
' Indeed ! Is it in very deed ? There 
is one other point, and I have done. You 
would not have me sign in ignorance of 
what is meant?' 
^No, Lady ' 

* Hush 1 I cannot bear that now. You 
leave to me the custody of our eliild ? ' 

* That is your right ; the mother's sacred 
right.' 

With a great burst öf pent-up feeling, 
she exclaims : 

* It is too much I It is too much ! 
Consider what you do. You quit your 
home for me I You give up home, friends, 
power and service, all for me — for me, the 
cause of your most righteous anger — me, an 
outcast from your heart !' 

' It k the man's part. Where the pair 
are man aiid wife, it is the stronger who 
should yield/ 

' Teil me, what man has ever done such 
things?' 

Diana moves in front of Leonard, fixing 
on his face a pair of eyes as frank and pure 
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as in her maiden days, and with unflinching 
voice, says bravely : 

* Leonard Lyle, if I can read the sense 
between these lines, your purpose is, to sail 
away, to leave me here in credit, and to 
draw suspicion on yourself, as the offender 
who has caused our parting, in the hope 
of leading men into the false belief that 
you have been guilty of some wrong to- 
wards me — some wrong which a pure and 
honest woman could not overlook?' 

Leonard hangs down his head, abashed 
by her olear ind|u. 

* You mean to draw suspicion from my 
guilty head to your all-innocent beart! 
Have you considered how that obloquy 
will sting and stain ? And all for what ? 
That I may live in peace? You, injured 
and unspotted, take on you a bond of 
shame ! And all for me — abuser of your 
boimdless trust — iiitruder on your un- 
polluted hearth ! ' 

* Diana !' he exclaims, the pulses of his 
heart going wild and quick. 

* Leonard 1 ' she rushes onward, dropping 
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in her passion the more formal family name, 
* you break my heart. If you were hard 
and mean, I miglit beax up against you. 
Leonard, be coarse — be cruel — and I will 
be proud. Your kindness kUls me. You 
are not a man. You, fly from home and 
chüd ; you, give up rank and power ; you, 
court the mockery of men ; you, brave the 
scom of women — that a wife, unworthy of 
your love, may move among the great in 
Station and the pure in life — crowned 
with the aureole of an injured saint 1 
Leonard, you're not a man ; you are a 
god!' 

*My love!* he answers, rushing to his 
wife, catching up her form, änd pressing her 
passionately to his heart. 



CHAPTEE X. 



RENUNCIATION. 



' Litt up thine eyes — ^nay, level into mine/ 
says Leonard, a beseeching tendemess in 
hiß tone and look. 

Diana lifts her eyes slowly from his 
bosom to his face. 

* Oh, blessed light,' he whispers ; * light 
of my own love — dear now as ever in 
my sight.' She drops her head again ; and 
Leonard lays his hps once more on her wan 
cheek. ^ Look up,' he says at length : 
* look round, Di; through this open window 
you can see the water ; on that water floats 
cur yacht. The fires are lit, the men are 
ready. Let us fly — fly from the world. 
Fly with me, love— .We, and our little one 
— alone !' 

Diana, gazing through the oriel window 
voj,. in. G 
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on the yacht, repeats his words : ' Fly — we 
— ^alone V 

* We, and our little one, alone.' 

*Fly whither, love?' she asks, as in a 
dream. 

' The home of love — the home of youth 
and love. North, south ; all tracks are 
one to me, so thou art by my aide. Come, 
Di, the word, and we are gone. There are a 
himdred islets in those Southern seas, where 
ander gentle siins and bending palms our 
lives may swim through one long summer's 
dream/ 

* Ah me, those bending palms 1' 

' Well find an islet of our own ; an 
islet never yet laid down in chart ; and 
consecrate thät shore to love/ 

' An islet consecrate to love I ' 

*Speak to me, Di 1 Let's put a waste of 
sea — ^wide, dim, and trackless sea — between 
our love and all these cankering things/ 

' Would such a paradise were ours 1 ' 

* A word, the steam is up, and we are 
gone/ 

With slow and Serpentine grace, Diana 
sHps away from his encircling arms, repeat- 
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ing to herseif; *It is a dream — it is a 
dream. We play again at boy and girl/ 

Standing at arm's length from him, she 
replies in a clear note, 'Leonard, if we 
should ever reach tliat shore, you'd be ar- 
rested on the spot/ 

*By what, Di?' 

* By the world. We are no longer boy 
and girl, paddling on the James and am- 
bHng over Malvem HilL Nay, we are not 
the groom and bride who loitered on the 
Nile, and dreamt beneath the Syrian stars. 
The World has overtaken us, New duties 
have arisen ; our child is growing up ; the 
country calls to you. No man is master of 
himself ; no soldier is at liberty to quit his 
post. You cannot slip away and hide your 
talent in the ground.' 

* Dear love, thou art my world/ 

* A part of it ; not all. I should be 
crazy as a girl to think so. Man has many 
things beyond his love. Rank, family, 
ambition ' 

*Stayl Bank, family, ambition — all 
these petty interests fuse in love. I heed 
them not; I know them not. Listen 
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and believe me, darling mine. All pride of 
rank and birth, all hope of fame and power; 
nay, more, all legends and beliefs of men, 
all likes and dislikes, passions and desires, 
that make the very air in which we live : 
I fling them off for thee !' 

Diana fidls into bis outstretched arms 
with a wild gasp, * My love ! my soul 1' 

How long tbey stand tbere, locked in 
each other's arms, tbey never know. It 
seems an instant, and it seems an age. At 
lengtb the tide of feeling oeases to flow in, 
and at tbe slack, Diana, edging back on 
ordinary sigbt and sound, begins to mur- 
mur in her beart^ * A wbile — a littie wbile 1 
It is so sweet, and I am Jaint witb bliss ! ' 

She tries her foot^ to feel that she is 
Standing on the fioor, not floating on the 
air, npheld as in a dream. Her sinews 
answex to her will ; and then she says to 
him^ ^Undasp me^ Leonard.' 

But he dings the doser to her form. 
The wo» she stxives to firee hör waist and 
neck frcHin hi$ emhraj«. the more he fblds her 
lu^didn ^\d prdSddS her l>i^cvm td bis heart. 

^ Uix^p lue^ Leosäirdl,^ she oitieats ; 
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' unclasp me, love : it is our last em- 
brace.' 

* It is, Di ; it shall never eüd.' 
*The sweetest and the last/ she sigks, 
submitting to bis strong caress. Again 
tbere is a term of silence; tender, soft, 
unspeakable silenoe. Only by degrees can 
she untwine those folding arms ; at length 
she gets away, and fiicing bim in her proud 
misery, repeats to him wbat sbe has long 
been murmuring to herseif: 

*We talk like boy and girl, who are 
astray in summer woods. You must not 
think of it again. You, waste your life in 
the luxurious void of Southern seas ! You, 
vanifih from a land in which you hold such 
stakes I Why should this sacrifice be made 
for me ? No, Leonard Lyle, my pride takes 
up the challenge yours throws down. I am 
Frank Randolph's daughterl Who has 
taught niy pride to soar? You, Leonard 
Lyle. You fiUed me with the stiflBiess of my 
raca To you I was the meekest of all meek 
and lowly things ; but when you cast me 
out, I am again my fitther's child. We two 
are equal now. Who taught me that the 
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blood of Randolph was the blood of 
kings V 

Leonard Stands still and silent, with bis 
eyes on her rapt face, as on that night 
when he listened to her voice at Doncaster 
House, while the fierce words came from 
her throat Kke a bot wind. 

With quick, decided touch, she rings 
the bell, and Grough comes in. 

* Leave iis alittle while/ gasps Leonard, as 
the lawyer shows his fax^e between the Jamba 

' No, Leonard, let bim enter,' she en- 
treats her husband ; * nay, you must not 
balk me here. It is the last request that 
I shall ever make. This gentleman has 
heard the story of my shame. He camp to 
me an enemy ; I read it in bis eyes and in 
his tönes. Now, since he knows the in- 
dictment, it is just to me that he should 
hear my answer. Let bim stay.' 

He would they were alone ; they only, 
man and wife ; that he might wrestle with 
her pride. But, for the instant, he is 
powerless in her hands. What she de- 
mands is just ; he cannot say it is unjust. 
Grough knows the charge ; if she has any 
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answer, Grough will have to leam it soon 
or late. Why not from her own Ups ? 
With boding heart, he nods assent, and 
Grough comes in and shnts the door. 

' Here, sir, is the deed you brought to 
me/ she goes on speaking in a slow, de- 
liberate way to Grough : * by this instru- 
ment my husband gives me houses, lands, 
and fonds. äs princely as himself. Now 
note how I receive his gifts : I rend his 
covenant to shreds/ 

She tears the deed across, again across, 
and then into a hundred bits. 

* Di r exclaims Leonard, ^ you are doing 
you know not what' 

' Look, sir,' she pushes on, addressing 
Grough ; ' Sir Leonard lays his riches at 
my feet, and I decline his gifts. I am his 
wife — the partner of his rank ; and in your 
presence I renounce that name and rank. 
I am Frank Randolph's child 1 If one must 
go, it is for me, not him, to quit these 
walls. Here Stands his house, the cradle 
of his raee. Out from these gates have 
passed a gaHant Jine — Crusader, Yorkist, 
Cavalier — ^passed out to noble deeds and 
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honourable graves ; and yet, the bravest 
and the best of that long line are all summed 
up and crowned in him I love !' 

* My life I ' gasps Leonard, straining to- 
wards the lofty and retirmg form. 

* In such a soll/ she ends, ' I am a waif 
and stray, whüe he is rooted in the Uving 
rock. Adieu I ' • 

*My love, my love 1' cries Leonard, 
darting forward. 

She pauses, looks at him, and waves 
him back. 

* Pursue me not One kingdom cannot 
hold US now. Adieu, adieu 1 ' 

He has no power to follow and compel 
her. She is like some priestess in a gothic 
camp ; the daughter of a king, made holy 
to the gods. He dare not stop her ; he 
can only cry to her in pain : 
' Di 1 Di I don't leave me, Di 1' 
She pauses at the door, arrested by that 
cry. She gazes on him for a long time, 
fluttering at the heart, but in the end her 
nerves regain their atrength, and the great 
storm ^thin her passes by. Then, glancing 
round the room, to see if haply she can make 
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some sign, she notices the rose, steps to the 
table on which it lies, and says : 

* I'll take this flower — his gift — bis first 
ffift and his last I' 

Tunungt«Gr„ugh,as she Stands within 
the door, she adds : 

' You are the witness, sir, that of his 
gifts I take no other than this flower. And 
for the rest, Diana Randolph renounces 
every earthly claini on Leonard Lyle 1 ' 

And so she vanishes from their sight. 



BOOK X. 



CONFLICT. 

Period 1870. 



CHAPTEE L 



GRACE. 



When Diana lays her hand on the latch of 
her door, she finds the sinews so relaxed 
that they refuse their ofl&ce. With a sigh, 
she leans against the jamb and taps for 
Grace. 

* Come in/ replies her friend, supposing 
it is Bessie at the door. Diana tries to 
speak, but finds her mouth too dry. She 
beats against the panel with her fist, on 
which Grace opens the door, and scrdams. 
Diana seems as limp as water, and as pale 
as milk. 

Steadying her fiiend by the arm, Grace 
draws her to the couch, and laying her softly 
down, rings for the maid, and sends her for 
the doctor — ' Quick ! he's in the gun-room ; 
quick ! ' 
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Diana points to her parched lips, which 
Grace bathes and cools in water. 

' Get her into bed/ says Lamber, Coming 
in to the sick room ; ' she mnst be put to 
bed/ 

Leaving the room, Lamber paces up 
and down the hall, while the two women 
undress and help bis patient. While he is 
moving to and fro, wondering what has 
happened to excite her, Leonard comes 
in from the corridor, leading to the chapel. 
He is passing to bis cabinet when he sees 
his Cousin. ' Ha 1 that's you, Warren ? ' 

* IVe been sent for to her room again.' 
' And you have seen her V 

* For an instant. I have ordered her to 
bed. Grace is undressing her.' 

' She'll not get up again to-day V 

* Nor for the next three days/ 

' Do what you can for her, Warren. 
This trouble is a sad affair. When Grace 
is free, ask her to step into my cabinet for 
a moment— -there's a good fellow. I want 
a Word with her.' 

' She shall be there.' 

Wringing his cousin's band, Sir Leonard 
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passes into the empty room, and waits for 
Grace. 

* All wrong there, too/ thinks Lamber ; 
* I must Order him to cruise. Salt sea, and 
a stiff breeze, are the best medicines for a 
Lyle.' 

When Grace comes in, she looks at 
Leonard with a deep compassion in her 
eyes. It is a house of woe ; this house 
that was so bright and happy bnt a week 
ago. Both man and wife are ti'odden down, 
and neither she nor Warren has divined 
the cause. They suffer ; he not less than 
she. So far, Grace can act a woman's part. 
While either is in pain, it is her duty to be 
near. 

' Grace, dear,' says Leonard, * I have 
need of you just now.' 

' IVe brought you a message from War- 
ren,' she replies ; ' he has told Diana you 
must go on board, and now he says the 
same to you. Excuse me putting it 
abruptly; he insists that you shall go on 
board at once.' 

* I'm ready for a cruise. The fii'es are lit, 
the steam is up. In three hours I can saiL' 
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* How quick you are ! He does not mean 
to-day V 

*To-morrow, then. ' You know that 
General Cridge is Coming down ? ' 

' We can receive him, Leonard, for the 
few hours he will stay. He comes to see 
your wife/ 

' I need to see the General, Grace. But 
you are right about the cruise. A spank 
will do me good. IVe fed so long on brine, 
this smell of grass and earth. upsets me. 
Teil Warren I will do as he requires, and 
if he thinks it should be so, I'U start to- 
morrow night/ 

This matter settled, and exactly in the 
way that suits his plan, Leonard reverts 
to his first design in asking Grace into his 
room. Diana's attitude fills him with alarm. 
From many trials, he has leamt to under- 
stand that her soid is always in her words. 
She never says the thing she does not mean. 
She'll try to get away ; and if she tries, how 
is she to be stopt ? Some steps have been 
already taken to prevent her going off. The 
great hall door is locked. Joe is at the gates, 
with Orders to raise an alarm, shoidd she 
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attempt to pass. ' But these are coarse and 
clumsy barrieraj which woiild surely fail to 
keep ])er in if she were strong enough to 
go. He wants lier to remain at Castle 
Lyle ; to bear bis name ; to keep bis bouse ; 

■ 

to bave tbe care of Frank ; but be can only 
keep ber by ber own consent, and tbis con- 
sent be bopes to win tbrougb Grace. 

' Grace, dear, I want you to be very 
good : as good as only tbe best women are 
at tbeir very best/ 

'Wbatcan Ido?' 

* You are offended witb me, and I cannot 
belp myself. In your relations to Diana 
and myself, you bave a rigbt to know wbat 
is between us, parting us from eacb otber ; 
and I may not teil you — for some time 
to come. It is not an ordinary tbing, be- 
lieve me. If it were, you migbt know all.' 

Grace Stands before bim in a waiting 
mood, her eyes fixed eagerly ou bis fax^e, 
intent to bear bis wisb and do bis will, if 
so sbe may remove tbe cloudlet tbat bas 
come between tbese loving bearts. But 
Leonard s face is blank to ber. He dare 
not teil ber tbat bis wife was born in sbame 

VOL. HT. H 
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— which is to him the head and front of her 
ofFence. He nnderstands the lady's look ; 
but presses back the fearfiil secret on his lips. 

* Grace, this mystery must breed suspi- 
cion in your mind, perhaps anger in your 

■ 

heart. That, too, I have to bear. And 
now we want your aid. Mark, Grace, 
we want your aid ; for it is her affair as 
much as mine/ 

* Leonard, you may depend on me. 
Point out the way, and what you ask me 
shall be done/ 

*I know that, Grace. You are her 
friend and mine. If you could lift this 
burtlienfromourliead8,you'ddoit. Listeu. 
Warren has ordered me to cruise ; to-morrow 
I shall have to sail. What shall we do with 
Frank? I cannot think of tearing him 
from her knee. l^ut what am I to do ? 
She talks of leaving Castle Lyle. It is an 
act of frenzy ; we are all of us insane just 
now. She might attempt to leave. She 
would not steal the boy, but neither can 
she leave him in this place alone. Ask her 
to wait tili I come back.' 

* That is what you want of me V 
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'It is, dear Grace. Get me her pro- 
mise not to leave tili I come back. You 
may, on my side, teil her that on my re- 
tum, she shall be free. No further tram- 
mels shall be put on her design. Ask her 
to forgive what I have said and done. Teil 
her I will never force myself on her again. 
She shall be free to go or stay. This place 
is hers^ and no one will molest her while 
she chooses to remain. But get from her a 
pledge, that she will lodge beneath this 
roof, and do her best with Frank, tili I 
come back.^ 

Grace feels for him very deeply. Leo- 
nai'd is one of those men of high spirit and 
süperb physique, with whom women hardly 
ever connect the idea of pain and snffering. 
He is never iU and never faint. His spirits 
seem to well from an unfailing source. 
In his Society, weak men grow streng, and 
old men yoimg. His animal vitality is so 
rieh, that there is neither ebb nor flow, but 
only a perpetual calm. When such a man 
grows wan of cheek, and dim of eye, the 
women who love him feel a fearful and 
imreasoning alarm« 
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Diana, though in bed, is sitting up. 
The flurry has not brought on fever, as the 
doctor feared it might. In truth, she is 
more composed in face— and perhaps in 
mind — than she has ever been since that 
fatal first of May. 

Grace teils her tale. Diana asks her 
for the rose — now resting in a vase — and 
sticks it in her dress ; looking at it slowly, 
dubiously, as an Oriental female palters 
with an amnlet. The object of her thought 
is not so much the rose as Grace. Can she 
unload her soul to Grace? She loves Grace; 
Grace loves her. Grace has become to her 
more than Prue, almost as much as Mary. 
Yet, because she loves her, and has need of 
her, Diana fears to open out her mind. 
Grace is a Southern womaa, with an inbom 
prejudice of race, the force of whicli no 
human being can foretell. What would 
she say to a confession that her friend's 
mother sleeps at Riverside in the slaves' 
cemetery, under a headstone bearing the 
name of Dinah Cnnnp ? Diana shrinks 
from such a trial. If she could teil the 
story of her mother's life to Grace, at 
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her own time, in her own way, appealing 
to the woman's higher nature ; first, con- 
vincing Grace that her mother was a free 
woman ; next, that she was Senator Ran- 
dolph's wife ; then, that she was an inno- 
cent victim to Colonel Randolph's rancour 
or mistake ; the story might be told with 
some fairprospect of success in softening 
the Georgian lady's inbom prejudice of race. 
But such a telling of her tale would need 
much care, and a selected time and place. 
At present she is iinprepared. A time may 
come when she can speak. But now, she 
dares not teil her friend that her estrange- 
ment from Leonard Springs (as she sup- 
poses) from his discovery of her taiiat of 
blood. 

Nor dares she send her answer to her 
husband by the lips of Grace. Leonard 
might infer that Grace was in her secret^ 
and might speak of things unfit for her ta 
hear in that abrupt, suspicious way. If 
Leonardas love has faüed her, on exposure 
of her taint of blood, how can she expect it 
to survive in Grace ? Women are mora 
conservative than men. 
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At length she answers : — 

*Grace, you're a good advocate. You 
have won your cause. I will go to him 
myself, and teil him in a single word that I 
will wait tili he comea back/ 



CHAPTEK II. 



IN RTJPERT's TOWER. 



While Leonard is waiting for tliis promise 
from his wife, he carries out his scheine for 
getting Tab and Slokk on board the Foam. 
Taking up the Warrant of arrest, he first 
walks to the corridor, where Joe is on the 
watch, and asks,- in passing, *How's the 
captive ? Moping and muttering stiU ? ' 

' Aye, that she be, Sir Leonard. As I 
Said afore, she go on moping and miowing.' 

* What does she say ? ' 

'S... s — spitfire like 1 Then,itis Di, and 
Di-Di, and Diana ; mostly it 's Di. Think 
she be off her head a bit. Perhaps it is the 
ghosts and graves. Some folks can't abide 
ghosts and graves.' 

' Keep to thy post tili I come back,' the 
baronet answers, going away, but thinking. 
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as he strides towaxds the lady's bower, 
' Such ghosts axe apt to rouse the demon of 
remorse. If she is lying — as, in spite of 
Di's confession, I trust she is — lying 
for a base and miserable end, — some hope 
of gain, some humour of revenge — these 
ghosts and graves may help to shake her 
nerves, and lay her open to direct appeaJ. 
I'll see her, by-and-by.' 

Going by the spiral stair down into the 
private garden, Leonard hails the bo son. 

* All right, Sir Leonard ; lubber safe 
inside/ 

Pressing through the stones and bushes, 
lefb in artistic roughness and disorder, Leo- 
nard opens the streng wicket leading into 
the vanlt of Rupert's tower. Simon is 
asleep on a great mat, lent to him from 
the kitchen. 

Leonard is far from savage, but his 
heart grows harder as he listens. What a 
beast that rascal is I With what a miser- 
able whine and howl he took his souse 
in the horse-pond ! Tab is vüe enough, but 
Tab is worth a hundred Simon Slokks. 

Crossing the vault and Coming to the 
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comer where the old slave-driver lies, Leo- 
nard tums him over with his boot, and bids 
him get up. 

* Schnapps r hiccups the waking man. 
'Assist him, bo'8on,to his legs.' 

* Vat dere I ' yawns Simon. 

' It is I, Sir Leonard Lyle. I fear your 
bed is hard — your lodging damp. If you 
would like a change, there's a snug berth 
in the yacht. You know my yacht ? ' 

* Der Voam ? I know him. In de 
road, down dere — Port Lyle.' 

^That's my yacht. You'll visit me on 
board ? ' 

* Me no like yacht.' 

' We're going to sea/ 
' Me no like sea.' 

* Let me explain myself. We're running 
out to sea. You go with us.' 

' Vat for me go to sea ? ' 

* To silence you and Tab.' 

* How moosh you pay to shilence me 
and Taab ? ' 

' Consider well. If you're on board the 
yacht your skin is safe.' 
*Howdat?' 
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* You may be sick or not. That is the 
busineas of a day. There's greater peril if 
you stay on shore.' 

* How dat ? Gife me some schnapps.' 
Bo'son hands him a flask of potent 

liquor, which he sucks tili his breath falls 
him. Leonard goes on : ' It is a choice of 
evils, Simon Slokk. You make your choice. 
Which will you have ? A berth on board 
the Foam or a cell in York jaü ? ' 
anjaü?' 

* York jail. You have lately been in 
York?' 

' New York.' 

' York in Yorkshire ? ' 

* Never shaw him all my pom tays.' 

* You know John Jones ? ' 

' Jones ? Man vat keep Cat and Fiddle ? ' 

* The same.' 

* Neber shee dat Jone.' 

* You never lodged in that man 's house ; 
you never ran up scores ; you never bolted, 
leaving all your debts unpaid ? ' 

Simon begins to sulk and scowl. Sir 
Leonard seems to know too much. He's 
just like Lady Lyle. No, not so bud as 
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Lady Lyle. He never saw him rifle the 
dead. Yet from bis talk, Simon concludes 
that he must have seen that oflScer from 
Scotland Yard, whom Simon, from ex- 
perience in the westem prairies, calls the 
sheriif. 

' Can you read piain print aiid writing, 
Simon Slokk ? * asks Leonard, holding out 
a written paper and a printed placard. 
' Here is a Warrant to arrest one Simon 
Slokk, otherwise Colonel Slokk, for swin- 
dling. I will read you this aocount. You re 
charged with going to an inn at York — 
where you have never been — kept by John 
Jones — whom you have never seen — and 
running up a bill, which you have never 
paid. The sum was twenty-seven pounds, 
six shülings and five pence, lawful money of 
this realm. According to this document, 
you bolted from that city, leaving a heap of 
brick-bats in your box. That's swindling 
— swindling is a crime. There is a Warrant 
out for your arrest. I hbld that Warrant in 
my hand.' 

' Dat, oder Simon Slokk. Dere ish more 
Simon Slokk ash one.' 
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' Ha ! Luckily, here is a description of 
him. Now, listen to this printed text : — 

'Absconded from York! 
'Ten Püunds Eeward! 

'Simon Slokk, otherwise Colonel Slokk. 
Passes for a native of the United States. He 
is evidently a foreigner, probably a Fleming or 
a Frieslander. He is supposed to have been a 
slave-driver ; he is now a common tramp and 
cbeat, banging about fairs and races, generally 
in Company witb a negro woman. 

'Personal Marks. 

'Age, about forty-seven; face flabby and 
Votcbed; beard and moustacbes dirty wbite; 
legs rickety ; utterance tbick and balting ; 
speaks bad Englisb; nearly always drunk.' 

* Concise, not complimentary. You 
recognise the portrait, Colonel Slokk ? ' 

^Vatnex?' 

*You have no opening for escape save 
one — the yacht. A whistle, and the oflBcer 
is here ; a whistle and the irons are on 
your wrist. Before the sun goes down 
you're lodged in jaiL' 

* Dat worse as Rupert tower.' 
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* New, answer me. I oflfer you a berth 
on board the Foam. Not as a friend ; 
make no mistake. Nine years ago you 
drew a knife on me. I wrenched it from 
your band ' 

* Himmel!' groans Simon, sbrinking 
back ; ' be know me all ! ' 

' You cbarged me, in my absence, with 
the crime of baving drawn that knife on you, 
and baving sbed your blood. Such deeds 
are easier to forgive than to forget. You 
are my foe, and I am yours. It is a fight 
between us — toe-to toe and point to point. 
You understand me ? ' 

' Vat for me go on board mit you ? ' 

' Because we have a common interest in 
this game.' 

Slokk is alarmed lest Lady Lyle may 
have told Sir Leonard of bis robbery of the 
dead. If so, the ' fighting devil ' means to 
get bim on board, and rob him in bis turn. 
He thinks of the stolen papers in bis 
under belt, and wonders what Sir Leonard 
means by a common interest in the game. 

* Vat game V he ventures to inquire. 
*A common interest in Tabs silence,' 
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answers Leonard. * Tab is a lying slut. 
It is for your good as well as mine that we 
should seal her mouth.' 
' Mine goot ? ' 

* For y ours, e ven more than mine. Her 
babble vexes me ; but it may murder you.' 

The wprd 'murder' prods the over- 
seer 's conscience. They are always talking 
about murder. Years ago she called him 
murderer and rifler of the dead ! Simon has 
not got over it yet. She may have seen 
him slip those stones ; she must have seen 
him steal those papers ; they intend to put 
a noose about his neck ! He must be 
cautious how he acts. 

' Dat lady go on board ? ' 

* No, Simon ; she remains on land.' 
Simon considers well. 

* How moosh you pay me ? ' 
' Not one Shilling.' 

* Hum 1 How long we shtay on 
board ? ' 

* A week — a month — ^a year — I cannot 
teil. You go on board of your own will ; 
you stay on board at mine.' 

* Vere shall ve land ? ' 
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* Just wKere I please — east, west, north, 
South ; Nile, Niger, Hudson, Delaware. 
You go without conditions.' 

* Den me besser like dry land.' 

*It is my last word, Simon Slokk. 
Foam or jail ? ' 

Leonard puts his yachting whistle to 
his lip. 

* Me besser like de Voa/rrty groans Simon, 
driven to his last hole. 

* Agreed ! Come to my cabinet and 
sign.' 



CHAPTER IIL 



SPITTING FIRE. 



They march in single file, Simon in the 
middle, with the smart young bo'son in 
his wake. On reaching the great hall, 
Leonard whispers to Joe : ' Be ready ; when 
I ring the bell, come in with Tab.' He 
teils the bo'son to get some help ; the gig- 
crew may be best ; and have a boat in 
readiness to put off. With hitch and 
scrape, the lad obeys. 

Opening the door of his cabinet, Leo- 
nard pushes Simon in, and tums the key. 
They are alone; these foes of nine yeaxs' 
Standing ; and the old slave-driver feels as a 
fox might feel in the cage of a lion's whelp. 

'Now, Simon Slokk, we are agreed,' 
says Leonard, laying his finger on a bell. 
' You are my guest ? You go on board the 
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Foam to-night I You go of your free will ? 
You joumey as I please, land when I 
please, cruise where I please V 
' Dat isli agree/ 
Leonard rings . Joe is already at the 
door with Tab, and enters as his master 
Springs the bell. 

* Simon, this woman says she is your 
wife V 

* Dat ish big lie/ 

' S . . . s 1 .' Tab spits her venom 

on the wretch who promised her so recently 
to acknowledge her as his wife. 

* Shüt up,' growls Simon. 

*Is ituntrue?' Sir Leonard asks the 
man. ' It is 1 Then she teils lies V 

* Ven she call herseif my vife.' 
'S... Sir Leonard,' interposes the 

qnadroon, appealing to her enemy for 

justice against her husband. 

' Shut up, shpitfire — you no shpeak.' 
Leonard, looking from one to the other, 

says. slowly and with ma^terial emphaais : 

* And there is one great lie that she 
has told — a lie against . . . the lady . . . 
ofthis house?' 

VOL. JII. I 
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* That lie was true ; you know that lie 
was true/ quibbles the coloured woman, 
glaring from the baronet to the overseer, 
and from the overseer to Joe. *' In spite of 
his brave language, he believes that He — 
believes she was a base-bom slave/ she 
nags, in answer to herseif. 

* In your own interest, Simon Slokk/ 
the baronet goes on, * she must not speak 
that lie again.' 

* How moosh you pay me, she no 
shpeak ? ' 

' I make no bargains. If I'm satisfied 
with her, you shall not go without reward.' 

' I'U speak it fifty times — five hundred 
times I ' 

' Hold on there : aU serene V cries Joe, 
clutching her by the wrist, lest she should 
slither off again. 

Tab stamps and threatens. 

' How I shtop her moud 1 ' 

'Teil her — as a jest,' says Leonard, 
' that if she lisps that lie again, or even 
lifts that hand in . scom again, you'll kill 
her. That may do.' 

' Den she blab more and more/ 
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* Then, I teil you — in earnest — that if 
ever she should lisp that lie or look that 
scom again, I . . . shall . . . kill . . . you/ 

* He means it/ chuckles Tab, below her 
breath. 

' Me !' shivers Simon. 

' On the spot. Let her but breathe a 
word — ^you're a dead dog/ 

' He'll do it ! What a man I ' pants the 
dusky female, holding in her breath, but 
shaking Joe off in scom, and following the 
baronet's movements with admiring eyes. 

* Dat worse as Viper Fiat/ groans Simon. 
* Kill me on de shpot 1 ' 

A noise of feet is heard outside the 
door. Sir Leonard opens it, and haüs bis 
crew. The skipper is at band, for though 
he sees things very darkly, like the rest, he 
fancied he might be of use, and so he came 
on shore. 

* Cox,' says Sir Leonard, * these parties 
are to go on board. Put them in decent 
berths. Look to their clothes and leb them 
have hot baths. They Ve lived as man and 
wife ; but there is some dispute about it ; 
you're the fether of a family ; and you'U do 
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what's right. If they are wiUing to be 
married, we can help them ; if they re not 
married, we'U have no nonsense on the Foam! 
' Speak out, my hearty/ Cox inquires 
of Simon ; ' shall we have a parson or a 
register, and make you, a decent couple ? ' 

* Me no more vife. Me plenty vife.' 

* He lies I ' snarls Tab, with a long, 
pulsing hisö like that of a rattlesnake. 

* Come, all serene, old 'omaii I ' inter- 
poses Joe. 

' I am bis wife ; be knows I am bis 
wife,' sbe anawers fiercely. 

' You have your Orders, Cox. See that 
they go on board. Keep them apart. Look 
to your fires. At any moment I may come 
on board ; and when I come on board, you 
must be ready to steam out.' 

Joe leads the way. Simon goes out ; 
but Tab Stands still. Leonard remarks to 
Cox that while they behave well, they must 
be treated well. Tab Stands in the centre 
of the cabinet, watching Sir Leonardas mo- 
tions with a fascinated eye. Observing 
her, he points to the door, and the re- 
treating crew : ' Folio vv your mate.' 
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She fronts him, but in a semi-crouching 
attitude, like a cheetah at the spring. 

' FoUow your mate ! ' he repeats. 

' Sir Leonard Lyle I ' 

' The truce is made. I have no more 
to say/ 

'I have. What do you want from 
me?' 

' Silence ; no more. Be gone — be silent 
— and you need not fear.' 

' I will not go on board ' 

* The man you claim as husband is al- 
ready gone.' 

*Let Simon go on board or not as he 
thinks fit. I shall not go on board.' 
*Not go?' 

* I'll neither go on board, nor hold my 
tongue. What I have said, I'll say again.' 

* If thou art woman born ' 

' Sir Leonard Lyle, I'm scum. I'm 
scum ; black scum ; nothing but scum ; 
blackj bastard scum — ^like Lady Lyle I ' 

* Hold hard 1 ' he grinds his teeth, and 
clutches at the marble stand, ' I cannot 
feil thee to the earth.' 

' Why not ? You're big enough I ' 
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* Thou art a woman, and I cannot strike 
thee dead 1 ' 

* What a stränge man I ' 

'In the great name of heaven, why 
dost thou rail against my wife ? What has 
she done to thee and thine ? ' 

' I hate her — she is fair. I hate her — 
she is rieh/ 

' She cannot help being fair and rieh/ 

* I hate her for her own sake. I hate her 
for her mother's sake. They might have set 
US free. They didn't set us free. They 
flogged US ; flogged my mother ; flogged my- 
self. I hate them all. I hate her most of all. 
I hate her most, becanse she is the last. I 
hate her, but 111 never seil her secrets for 
my gain. 111 neither eat your bread, nor 
sleep in your house. Big as you are, you 
cannot bully me ; rieh as you are, you can- 
not buy me. Simon would seil her — ^hair 
by hair, and tooth by tooth — for pence. 
111 make no market of her shame. My cry 
is hate. I crush her, but I crush her only 
for revenge.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

RECOIL. 

After staxing at this female fiiry for a 
long time, Leonard reverts in his öwn mind 
to a thing which has come to him more 
than once since this afFair began. This 
creature, scum and slut as she is called, is 
not yet whoUy lost. She is an untamed 
animal, with the vices of an untaraed 
animal. But she has virtues also ; virtues 
which are instinct rather than accomplish- 
ment. Can this wild nature be reclaimed ? 
If so, is he the man to take the case in 
hand ? He has not sought the task, he rea- 
sons with himself, nor is he bound to try 
what can be done. Not being her master 
— stayl That line may run too far. In 
one sense, he is bound to her ; she is a 
Cousin of his wife. No scorn of his can 
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rend that tie of blöod. Let her be what eise 
she may, this woman is Diana's kith and 
kin. It may not count for much, but it 
is something, even for bis enemy, to be 
Diana's kith and kin. If there is good in 
her — however latent and unconscious — it is 
right for him to tiy and bring it forth. 

She is of higher raetal, he perceives, than 
Simon Slokk. That wretch would seil bis 
soul for gain. He is as brutal, too, as he is 
mean. With what a cruel glee he flicked 
that whip ; with what a fiendish glare he 
drew that knife ! And then, what malice 
in that charge against an absent man ; 
what bräzen impudence in that tale of 
bloodl Leonard can pity Tab, a savage 
animal, hungering for revenge, while he 
has nothing in his heart but loathing for 
the partner in her crimes. 

While his gaze is still being bent on Tab, 
no less in pity than in anger, he is conscious 
of a tap at the door. ^ Come in I' he answers, 
sharply, thinking it is Joe come back for 
Tab. The door is slowly opened, and a 
figure in a white robe Stands under the 
lintel, her tawny curls flung down, her face 
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pale and proud : the figure framed between 
the jambs in such a way tbat she appears to 
stand under the protecting battle-axe of 
the Silver Knight. As Leonard turns his 
face, that picture fiUs his eye, that fancy 
stirs his breast. ' My wife ! ' he mutters 
to himself, inaudibly ; * my household gods 
appear to take her part ! ' 

Tab turns on her heel to look at the 
intruder — which she takes to be the ghost 
of Lady Lyle. 

'Bad girl — ^bad woman — down!' säys 
the figure, light flashing from her great blue 
eyes. 

Tab cowers, and tries to hiss, but she is 
too much frightened by the ghost. 

' Down, I say ; down into the dust ! ' 
contmues Lady Lyle. 

* What an imperial frown ! ' says Leo- 
nard to himself, amazed at her ascendancy 
over that untamable and boastful creature. 

Tab, more frightened every moment, 
huddles on the ground and hides her face. 

Diana turns from her cowering figure in 
süperb disdain, confronting her husband 
with a calm though suffering face. 
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* Leonard, I have brought my answer to 
your last request. So long as we are man 
and wife by law, you have a right to my 
obedience : when the law has freed us from 
each other, we shall go our several ways. 
Till then, your wishes are my law. I will 
remain tili you come back. Adieu ! Spare 
me the pain of words. Adieu ! ' 

And she is gone ; melting back into the 
darkness of the hall. The Süver Knight 
uprears his battle-axe, as though that hero 
were protecting her retreat. ' Yea, my very 
household gods take part with herl' he 
sighs again, sinking back into his chair. 

Lifting her eyes to him, Tab reads in 
his blank face that all is over with this 
man and wife. Her tale has told ; her shot 
has sped. ' He is a handsome man,' she 
murmurs ; 4t is a pity he should suffer so 
much pain.' ' 

She drops her head and moans. Leo- 
nard has forgotten she is here ; but now he 
rises from his chair, and saying to himself, 
'No creature can be lost in whom there 
lingers any sense of shame,' he takes her 
by the hand, and lifts her from the ground. 
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*Rise, woman; there is good in thee, if 
only one could find the way to bring it 
out/ 

Tab feels bis band, and listens to bis 
speecb, muttering to berself, ' A man I He 
is a man ! ' A ligbt plays on ber dusky 
cbeek and brow, as, gliding in front of bim, 
sbe puts ber arms across ber bosom, bends 
ber eyes to tbe ground, and says in a meek, 
and even grateful voice, ' Sir Leonard, I will 
go on board/ 

* Of your free cboice ? ' 

' I'll go on board of my free cboice/ 

* Witbout a promise ? ' 

^ I can wasb and work ; I'U earn my 
bread ; and I will trust in you/ 

Tbis cbange in Tab, brougbt on, as be 
can see, by moral means, apart from eitber 
greed of money or fear of blows, inclines 
Sir Leonard to regard ber more and more 
as an unconscious tool of Simon : conscious, 
perbaps, in tbe lower and mecbanical use of 
words, and yet unconscious in tbe bigber and 
more spiritual sense of tbings. Men may 
bave eyes, and yet not see ; men may bave 
ears, and yet not bear. Tbe moral sense 
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may be asleep. Such seems to be the case 
with this daxk woman; an impure and 
miserable creature at tbe best ; yet giving 
off these sparks of noble fire. 

Leonard softens to her more and more. 
Simon is a brüte, and she has long been 
living under his control. How could she 
learn the better way? He'U try what 
being kind to her will do. She must be 
injured, and is probably misled. A little 
kindness may surprise her into — into what ? 
He hardly knows. It is for him to do the 
right thing ; and if good shoidd come from 
it to him, that will be also right. He asks 
her whether she goes on board of her own 
free will. She answers, * Yes.' He wams 
her that the cruise may be prolonged. She 
does not mind a jot. 

Then comes the question of her part in 
Simon Slokk. Does she desire to go on 
board as Simon's wife ? She does. She is 
his wife ; and will maintain her right. But 
Slokk denies her story. Yes ; but she 
believes Sir Leonard might compel him to 
admit the fact. Sir Leonard, she has heard 
from Joe, is a justice of the peace, and a 
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justice of the peace, she knows, can order 
folks to do things. He can cause 'em to 
be flogged. Simon must not be beaten : 
he's a white man, and it hurts a white man 
more than a coloured man. But he might 
be threatened with the cat. He is afraid 
of it — very much afraid, One day at seä, 
she says, they saw a saüor being whipt. 
Blood spurted from the sore : the sailor 
fainted. Simon was sick, and had to lie in 
bed two days. He would now do anything, 
she is certain, to escape the cat. Leonard, 
inclining to think her story may be true, 
inquires into the details, and she gives 
him the whole drama, ending with the 
orgy, the card-party, and that fight in 
which the groom's best man got killed. 

*ni see what can be done,' he adds, 
when she has finished. * To-morrow, we 
shall sail, and when we get to sea, there 
will be time to see what can be done.' 

Joe answers to a finger on the bell. It 
is now too late to send the woman on 
board, and Leonard Orders Joe to see 
th«at she has a good supply of mats and 
blankets in the chapel. 
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* Curse the man, handsome as he is ! ' 
growls Tab below her breath, as she goes 
out. ' He's sending me to those ghosts 
again ! Yet he's a fiiir man, too. He might 
have had me flogged. It is a pity he should 
sufFer so much pain/ 



CHAPTER V. 



NIGHT WATCH. 



Leonard is left alone. As Tab goes out 
the belfry dock strikes one ; deep silence 
foUows, hushing in the night. For days 
pasty he has never been in bed, nor can he 
think of sleep. It is the last night he may 
pass beneath the roof under which he was 
bom, under which more than twenty of his 
ancestois have dwelt. He cannot rest ; he 
passes out into the hall. 

A Single lamp is buming in that haU, 
from which a pale aiid spectral light is 
thrown on lance and shield, on drooping 
banners and on men in mail. He stops 
in front of the Silver Knight, whose 
battle-axe still gleams before his eyes, as 
though it were protecting the retreat of 
Lady Lyle. He Stands, and asks the 
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question : Is he going to strike ? No, that 
is fancj; but Leonard stops to look and 
think, puUing up his frame and standing 
fixed, like a soldier called to . attention. 
No, it was a trick of the Imagination — 
nothing more ; yet he can hardly shake 
that fancy offi He likes to think of it ; 
his wife is ander the protection of that 
stainless knight, the hero of his house I 

A clock strikes two. 

He paces in the gloom, pausing at every 
tum, and listening with a fretfiü ear to eveiy 
sound. Was that the rustle of a step ? No, 
it was nothing but the wind among the 
oak-leaves. Leonard peers along the walls, 
from which so many of his ancestors look 
out; here, gallant gentleman in hat and 
plume ; there, stately darae in velvet seamed 
with pearls. A long, exacting, goodly line 
it is ; each knight and lady of the purest 
blood ; without one flaw of birth in the 
great roll since Sire de l'Isle came over 
from his Norman chateau, fixed his eyrie on 
this Yorkshire nab, and won the daughter 
of a Saxon theign. As Leonard passes down 
the hall, he teils each story, one by one. 
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The births, descents, and quarterings are at 
his fingers' end. His shield is crosaed and 
crammed with arms, and all these quarter- 
ings are of noble arms. No pedigree in 
England, even that of the reigning family, 
is freer from any trace of band sinister and 
baton sinister, than that of Lyle. How 
proudly they have bome their heads, these 
pure, immaculate Lyles I He is their child, 
as proud of his unstained descent as any, 
but he is the last of that unbroken line. 
In Frank, his son, the line will break. The 
family pride is humbled, even unto dust. 
His own descent is pure, but Frank must 
put away that boast of pure descent. Sor. 
of a bastard — of a slave ! 

A clock strikcs three. 

These words keep bubbling in his brain, 
and throbbing in his heart. Son of a bastard 
— of a slave I It is too much, it is too much ! 
With fixed and livid stare he looks at the 
upraised battle-axe of the Silver Knight. 
Why is it so, Sir Leonard ? Yet the fancy 
clings to him. That hero seems to stand 
on guard, his weapon raised in her defence. 

Was that a murmur in her room ? He 

VOL. III. K 
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strains to catch a sound. The last two 
nights she has been restless in her sleep, 
aüd rising in the early dawn, has left her 
bed and walked about her room. Is that 
her footstep ? No, it is the tide. The moon 
is fnll, the tide runs high ; that murmnr is 
the roll of shingle. Not a breath is stirring 
in the hall. And — ^yet ! That moan is 
hers — can be no other than hers ! 

He listens at her door ; sinking on his 
knee as in the presence of a saint. It is 
her voice within, that voice which he may 
never hear again I ^ O erring Di — so great 
and dear to me in these dark days I ' he 
gasps between his lips. Last night he 
heard her voice in prayer. The words were 
few and rapid, but he caught his own name 
and her mother's name. He shrank from 
listening, but he could not help but catch 
those names. What love she poured on 
each, what blessings she invoked on each ! 
Some link unknown to him appeared to hold 
them close together in her mind. What is 
she saying now ? He does not wish to catch 
her words, but only to observe her frame of 
mind. Is she at rest — a little nearer rest, 
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or is she rocking in that storm of misery ? 
She speaks I It is not prayer this tirae, 
No, sbe is talking to herseif. Herself? 
Hnsh, no ; she is talking with the deaxl. 
He rises to his feet, and steps back froni 
her door, dreading to catch some words not 
meant for him ; but as he steps away, he 
hears the phrase, ^ Oh, mother mine, what 
have I done ? — ^what have I done V 

Hushing the sentence from his ears, as 
something he should not have heard, he 
paces up and down the hall. 

A clock stiikes four. 

A pale white tinge of light is creeping 
round the comices and pricking out the 
Silver Knight. Leonard lifts a bar, drives 
back a lock, and pushes in a door. The 
dawn is breaking on a dull, grey sea, as 
Leonard steps into the fresher air. He 
wants to think, but in the open, under 
the great vault of heaven. Booms stifle 
him, and Interrupt his sight. Out on the 
terrace he can breathe and see his way. 

By noon he means to saU. Some trifiing 
tiiings have yet to be arranged. Cridge 
must be seen^ and Grgugh. He will not 
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try to speak with her again. The last word 
has been said. . . I3 it the last ? 

In spite of evidence, he clings to one 
wild hope — that all their misery is but a 
dream ! 

Simon and Tab are scamps ; they stick 
at nothing to attain their ends. He knows 
them weU ; knew them of old ; for they 
have tried their arts on him. Long since 
they made a charge, which they were ready 
to Support by oath, that he, Leonard Lyle, 
had drawn a murderer's knife on Simon, and 
had actuaUy shed his blood. That charge 
was false ; and every oath in its support 
would have been perjury. What cared these 
rascals ? They were ready to forswear 
themselves for gain. Such lives are mostly 
of one woof and warp. Why may not this 
new charge be false ? It was a case of lucre 
then ; it is a case of lucre now. Who was 
to be the victim then ? He, Leonard Lyle. 
Who was to pay the price of silence ? She, 
Diana Randolph. Why may not their game 
be now reversed ? She is the victim of thek 
charges, he is expected to pay the price. It 
may appear to rogues like these, waifs of 
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the race-coiirse and the country-fair, a safer 
thing to accuse a woman of bastardy than a 
man of murder. What, if all their words 
and oaths are false ? 

If the thing lay with them, he shonld 
rejeet their evidence : but she has owned 
her guilt, expressly, and before a crowd of 
witnesses. He cannot doubt that she be- 
lieves in what she has confessed. But she 
may be mistaken in the facts. This is the 
one wild hope to which he clings. 

At Riverside she passed, as he is well 
awaxe, through a great fever, during which 
she was delirious many days. Such maladies 
shake the mind almost as much as they 
shake the body ; it is doubtful whether an 
attack of raving ever leaves the memory of 
past ideas and events intact. She told him 
at Simla, after her slight attaek of moodi- 
ness, that one imagines much and forgets 
much when one is raving mad. May not 
this notion of being a woman born in shame, 
to which (as he supposes) she has now con- 
fessed, be a mere delusion dating from that 
feverish time ? If so, the mystery might 
be explained. 
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If there were any one at hand who knew 
her at that date I He thinks of GenergJ 
Cridge. The illustrious Boldier knew her 
at Äiverside ; for it was he who carried her 
to Niagara Falls. His Excellency is Coming 
by an early train. His Excellency may assist 
him to some better lights. 



CHAPTER VI. 



DAWN. 



When Sir Leonard returns from the ter- 
raoe, it is already broad day. Lamber is 
waiting for him in bis cabinet witb the 
cross look of a physician who sees tbat bis 
Orders are being disobeyed. 

* Tut, tut, my dear Leonard/ he begins ; 
* this sort of thing will never do. We re 
like a ghoßt We have been stroUing up 
and down all night again I This is the 
f burth night out of bed. Our Constitution 
will break down if we go on abusing it 
so much. Of course we're strong. We have 
the Constitution of a horse. Gad, I shoidd 
like to See the horse that would go on for 
forty hours without ever once dropping 
bis ears and shutting bis eyes. No horse 
in the Holdemess bunt could do it^ 
Leonard.' 
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' WeU ? What then V 

* What then, Leonard? Can you ask 
me, in the double character of your doctor 
and Cousin, what then ? Why, if we 
knock up, the county A\dll lay the blame 
on me. We're now a pubKc man. We 
have no right to tumble over and lie down 
for weeks, with three or four women 
fussing about one's bed-side, insisting with 
their ready feet and anxious iaces that 
there must be something eise one needs 
to make one cosy. These are the luxuries 
of private life. A public man must stand 
up, always steady — always at the fore, my 
boy. We can't have everything at once. 
If we are member for the shire ^ 

* Well thought of, Warren ; I must 
speak to Grough about that membership for 
the shire. If you fall in with Grough, teil 
him I am waiting for him in my cabinet.' 

* Don't you attempt to put me off like 
that, Leonard. I assure you these irre- 
gularities in food and sleep are dangerous 
things. You hardly tasted food, you 
drank no wine, at dinner yesterday. Come, 
Leonard, we must have a tonic' 
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' Ha, well thought of. You remember, 
Wärren, when I went abroad the first 
time — now so long ago — you made for me 
a box of medicine, hardly bigger than my 
cigar-case, with assorted remedies for sun- 
stroke, fever, ague, and a dozen other 
tliings which a man may suffer from at 
sea, in a iongish sort of voyage V 

' Those drugs were for the tropics, 
Leonard ! We re not sailing for tbe tropics 
now?' 

' Ask me no questions, Warren ; do as 
I beg you, like my cousin and my friend. 
You hardly dream, dear boy, how I am 
hipped just now, but you are right about 
the cruise. I ought to get away to sea. 
Your remedy will do me good ; but IVe a 
little of the old sea-rover in me, and I never 
know how far a-field my pennon may not 
roam. Prepare me such another box of 
drugs, and I will try to bring it back to 
you untouched.' 

* Well, Leonard, as you like ; but don't 
be off again for years. The county wants 
you. Lady Lyle will want you.' 

'Teil me, Warren, now about your 
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patient. Yoii have been with her al- 
ready ? 

' Yes. Are we prepared for a sur- 
prise V 

' Come, come, the point. If there be 
any point.' 

* We are disoharged. Our patient is 
herseif again.' 

^ Discharged?' 

* Sorae change has taken place since 
yesterday. A weight seems lifted from her 
breast. It was a trouble in her inind, and 
that has vanished.' 

' There's no fear of a relapse V 

' No fear. She s up and dressed, sitting 

at her desk and giving her Orders as in 

ordinary times.' 

' All that you count as favourable 

sign V 

* Most favourable, Leonard. My ofEce, 
when the physician knows his duty, is a sort 
of priesthood. He'sapoor physician who only 
counts the pulse and cheeks, and scan the 
colour and the tongue. Disease is often 
in the mind. We ha.ve to find the seat of 
our disease ; to find it, silently, without a 
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word being said on that which is the 
central point.' 

'And sometimes you deteet a malady 
in the conscience where you were called to 
treat a congestion in the ehest V 

* Right, my dear fellow ; you are 
right/ 

' And then your treatment ehanges ? ' 
' Yes ; instead of pill and plaster, one 
prescribes a word of hope, a smile of for- 
givenessy as the case requires. The best 
medicine in the world is kindness/ 

' Well, in our case, Warren, teil me 
what you found.' 

* Her malady was in the mind. Yes- 
terday she was not herseif— not Lady Lyle, 
not mistress of this house. She would do 
nothing that implied her right to rule. 
She gave no Orders, but behaved as though 
she were a guest. That fancy has departed 
from her. She is now herseif — the mistress 
of this house.' 

' I cannot teil you, Warren, how your 
words relieve my heart.' 

' It is a happy change. She wears a 
calm, resigned, and cheery look, as though 
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she were expecting something to happen, 
or some one to arrive.' 

' Some one is expected to arrive/ 

^ His black Republican Excellency, Ge- 
neral Cridge V 

' Ilush ! Warren. He is her adopted 
father, and as good a man as he is great.' 

^ Of course, a rieh father who has the 
good sense to adopt one is always good and 
great.' 

'Warren, you are too much a parti- 
san to see the finer side of General 
Cridge.' 

' Gad, Leonard, Im afraid of the fellow. 
If he stays here long, I expect to find him 
blowing up Rupert's tower, and fighting a 
duel with the Silver Knight.' 

' He'll not be able to remain at Castle 
Lyle, but he will stay in England for a 
time, and my wann desire is that he may 
see her often while I am at sea/ 

' Has he been told the secrets you 
conceal from Grace ? ' 

* No, Warren ; not a word. And now, 
good-bye.' 

But Leonard 's heart is far less certain 
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than his tongue. He answers glibly to bis 
Cousin ; but when left alone, he is not free 
from that cousin 's curiosity in regard to 
General Cridge. He wonders wbetber 
General Cridge has any knowledge of his 
wife s story. It is likely, and unlikely. As 
a friend of the family, he is likely to have 
known the truth ; yet, if he knew the 
truth, it is diflScnlt to think that he — a 
man of ancient family and great possessions 
— could have made up his mihd to receive 
her into his house, much less adopt her as 
his child. But here a sudden light breaks 
on him ; a blinding flash of light. Has he 
not read in one of the many lives of General 
Cridge a story of his having run a branch 
of the great Underground railway from 
the Slave States into the Free States? 
Leonard draws his breath in pain. May 
it not be the fact that General Cridge 

Springing to his feet, he hurries to the 
chapel; and bidding Joe remain outside, 
goes in to question Tab. 

* How many people ai'e acquainted with 
the matters to which you have sworn ? ' 

' Fi\e/ she answers. 
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* Whoarethey?' 

* Simon and me — that's two. You and 
herseif — that's four. My mother s dead, so 
she won't come.' 

* The fifth is— Joe ?' 

* Shish 1 Joe's not dead, yet he don't 
oount. Nor any of the crew. They heard 
everything ; they understand nothing/ 

* Who, then, is the fifth ? ' 
*TheCherokee!' 

* What is the Cherokee V 

* A viUain, an impostor, who goes about 
in false names, false dothes, and false cha- 
racters, When he came among the negro 
yards, he was a Cherokee doctc»: ; now he 
struts about the world in gold and feathers 
as an American captain.' 

* And they call him ?' 

* General Cridge.' 

*A Cherokee doctor, you were say- 
ing ? And he knows the story as you 
teil it?' 

* Knows it all; and knew it from the 
first. He saw her in the negro shed ; he 
acted as her doctor, and he nursed her 
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tbrough the fever. When she got about, 
he camed her to Niagara Falls.' 

As Tab is speaking, Joe puts in bis 
head : 

' Sir Leonard, General Cridge is coom.' 



CHAPTER VII. 



DAY-LIGHT. 



Leonard comes out into the hall to wel- 
come bis distinguished guest ; but General 
Cridge has already gone into the boudoir, 
to pay bis first respects to Lady Lyle. 

Wbile waiting Cridge's retum from tbat 
interview, Leonard bas time to ask bimself 
wbat be sball say to bim wben tbey meet. 

Long before be leamed bow closely 
Cridge bad been connected witb Diana's 
eariier days, the American soldier was an 
object of bis study. General Cridge was 
an original man, botb in tbe tent and 
in tbe field. Wben acting for bimself, bis 
plans bad been always marked by new and 
daring tbougbt, bis executioij of tbose plans 
by overwbelming dasb and fire. Wben 
acting under Orders, be bad been notable for 
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his prompt obedience and unflagging zeal. 
He had never murmured, never criticiBed. 
What he was told to do, he regarded as a 
thing that must be done. In battle he was 
fierce, unbending, pitiless ; the very Image, 
as he seemed to Leonard, of one of Crom- 
well's saints. But he has grown in interest 
since those days. Diana's reference to his 
quarrel with her Uncle George, and her 
conviction, that those two men had measured 
swords, impressed him deeply. Afterwards 
he leamed that Cridge conveyed her to 
Niagara Falls, where he received her into 
his house, placed her in a local school, and 
adopted her as his chUd. AU these dis- 
coveries increased his interest in the man. 
That Diana loved him with a great and 
fixed affection, he was proud to see and 
hear. But now his personal concem in his 
distinguished visitor has suddenly become 
enlarged. This visitor knows Diana's his- 
tory. He could unveil the mysteries of 
Riverside, That he will do so is unlikely ; 
that he could do, if he cared, is pretty clear. 
He saw Diana in the negro shed, and he 
must know why she was in that shed. He 
VOL. ni. L 
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nursed her through her illness, and he must 
have Seen what brought that illness on. 
He carried her to his house, and must have 
known the secrets of her birth. Was it be- 
cause she was a waif and stray — one bom 
in servitude aad shame-^t out into the 
World — a mark on her poor brow — ^that the 
illustrious Captain took such pity on the 
chUd? 

Diana's door opens ; General Cridge 
comes out. Sir Leonard steps up to greet 
his visitor, and after their first salutes, 
the General fixes on Leonard an anxious 
and inquiring look. 

* YouVe Seen her, General V 

' Yes/ repHes his guest, with martial 
brevity. 

' You see the Situation V 

* She has told me alL' 
' Of her confession V 

^She has told me, Colonel Lyle, that 
some charges have been made against her, 
that you entertained those charges, and 
that she confessed her guilt.' 

* It is not all a dream V 

' I fail you, Colonel Lyle ; a dream V 
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asks Cridge, reverting in his mind to his 
own theory of her delusion as to what her 
mother told her in the negro shed. 

' What do you fancy in this business is 
a dream V 

Sil Leonard hesitates. It is very hard 
to put this shame and misery into words. 
But he is bound to ask his question, if he 
wishes General Cridge to speak. With 
half-averted face he answers : — 

* I may be nursing nothing more solid 
than a conceit. But, General, it is hard to 
give up hope.' 

' Explain your thought/ 

* I mean all that about her birth.' 

' That fantasy about her mother s free 
condition, and her marriage with the Sen- 
ator ? ' 

* A fantasy ! Yes, that was in my 
mind.' 

' Dismiss it, Colonel Lyle ; it is a 
spurious and unwholesome guest. A soldier 
ought to deal with feicts, sweeping all fan- 
tasies that cloud his view aside.' 

Sir Leonard hesitates again. Pacing the 
hall in silence, by the side of Cridge, he 
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tums things over in bis mind, and puts 
them under various lights. This General 
knows the truth. There's not much doubt 
as to the view he takes. There should be 
none. He must be asked point blank, It 
is a matter of such moment, that conven- 
tional notions may be put aside, and the 
distinguished soldier asked to say what he 
conceives to be the fact. 

Stopping in his walk, Sir Leonard 
wheels on Cridge, and looking straight into 
his tsce, says xvith a pale tvnd quivering 
lip: — 

' General, you are said to be familiär 
with the history of Lady Lyle. You knew 
her at Riverside. You saw her at the time 
of her great sorrow, when her parents died. 
You nursed her through a long sickness ; 
you carried her to Niagara Falls; and in 
the end adopted her as your child. You 
must have leamed the truth. Teil me, as 
soldier speaks to soldier — in a word, was 
she, according to your best conviction, bom 
in servitude and shame V 

' In servitude ? Yes. In shame ? No. 
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Unless you mean in what the world con- 
siders shame?' 

* General, I mean in what the world 
considers shame?' 

' She was. According, to my best 
behef, she was/ 

' There is no more to say. The hope 
which clung to me is gone/ 

Stiff and unbending Stands the Black 
Republican. Leonard is gazing up and 
down the walls. In front of him hangs a 
Portrait of his mother, daughter o£ a Duke. 
Cridge watches him, more in angec than iu 
pity. 

' Colonel Lyle,' he then breaks. in^, ^you 
are a soldier, and I know a brave one. 
Now, sit down, and you shall heair the 
truth, as soldier speaks to soldier, and as 
man to man.' 

'I listen, General,' answers Leonard, 
promptly, pulling up to his superior oflScer, 

* It was your fortune, Colonel Lyle, to 
take the eye of a young girl ; a lovely, bril- 
liant, and original girL You were her 
fether's guest. You ate his salt ; you paid 
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attention to his child. She gave you all 
she had on earth. That treasure was the 
riebest gift of Heaven. It was herseif. And 
in herseif the gift was perfect. Look at 
her all round — and under every light. Is 
she not fairest of the fair ? Is she not 
brightest of the bright ? Is she not purest 
of the pure ? In face, in genius, and in 
conduct, where in her can the severest critic 
find a flaw? For what is in herseif, de- 
pending on herseif, I chaUenge you to put 
your band on any unsound spot. And then 
her heart! I am an old man, Colonel 
Lyle ; a stranger in the waste ; but I have 
feit my lifo grow fresher in the sunhgbt of 
her smile. What must she be to you ? A 
young man, Colonel Lyle, you won her as 
a girl, in all her vestal innocence of love. 
What you have found in her, you know/ 

' Yes, General, I am listening with my 
souL* 

' Of all that went before her, let their 
fault be great or little, she is free ; free 
in the sight of angels, if not in that of 
men.' 

' In this World, men, not angels, judge 
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us/ adds Sir Leonard very sadly, * and we 
have to live among our peers/ 

Cridge looks at him iii doubt ; for his 
appeal is evidently failing, and he tries a 
flank attack : — 

* A soldier puts aside all fictions, but he 
never shuts his eyes on facts. Now, let us 
Scan the Situation, Colonel Lyle. This lady 
is your wife, the mother of your son. Do 
what you may, her blood is in the future 
baronet's veins, and in the veins of every 
future Lyle. And that blood is her mother s 
blood, as well as her father's blood. To me 
all blood is equal, for a man is either milk 
or bronze according to the zone in which he 
dwells. I, living on the Niagara, am white ; 
my brother, Hving on the Nüe, is tawny ; 
and my second brother, living on the Niger, 
black. Nay, by removing from Niagara to 
Nile, I shall myself ^grow tawny like an 
Arab. We are each a bit of clay, picked 
from the common earth, and kindled with 
the breath of life. It is the life of which 
we may be proud, the only thing of which 
we can be justly proud. Life is the gift of 
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heaven, and blood, the vehicle of life, is 
ßaxjredmtheeyesofheaven/ 

* It is not that 1 ' exclaims bis host, to 
whose high nature such philosophy finds an 
easy entrance. 

* So I expected, Colone! Lyle/ 

* No, General, it is not on that aide, I 
oould take the daughter of an Arab sheikh 
to wife without a blush. It is the birth — 
and not the blood,' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

STRAIGHT ? 

In the same stiff, mechanicjal voice, his Iron- 
side Excellency takes up the tale : 

' The birth, and not the blood ! Where 
can we draw the line ? To me, a looker-on, all 
birth appeaxs to be legitimate, as all blood 
appears to be divine, I'm not a worldly 
man, you see ; for I accept a law above 
your statute-books. You look to men as 
judges. I deny their Jurisdiction, and 
appeal to heaven. But let me put the 
case on your own ground. You are a 
magistrate, and understand the course of 
justice, Would you call on me to answer 
for a crime in which I have no share? 
Would you arraign me at assizes for my 
father's fault? Would you condemn me 
for a sin committed ere I saw the light V 
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* This Statement leads to nothing ! ' says 
Sir Leonard, still more sadly. 

'Colonel Lyle, this statement is her 
case. But when I say her case, I add — it 
is a case that she will never plead. YouVe 
haughty, Colonel Lyle ; and yet, your pride 
is Sno wdon to White Top, compared with 
Lady Lyle's/ 

* She is her father's child, poor Di !' 

* She is her mother's daughter, Colonel 
Lyle. And she has blood on that side, too. 
Base-bom as you may call that mother, she 
was ninth in clear descent from Henri 
Quatre/ 

* Let that go by. We shall not come to 
terms/ 

* Observe me, Colonel Lyle. I am not 
here to bandy terms. You oflfered friendly 
Separation ; she renounced the great position 
of your wife. But you are ailing, and are 
ordered out to sea. That grieves her ; both 
for your sake and her own. She is alarmed, 
that you are ill ; she is annoyed, because 
she wished to go. You ask her to remain, 
and she remains. It seems a part of her 
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religion to obey your will. When may we 
hope to see you back ? ' 

* A month — a year — ten years V 

* Again I fall. A year — ten years V 

* General, you have not divined my 
purpose V 

*No.' 

* Then, I may fairly think it safe. But 
I confide in you. Next to myself, you are 
her friend, and when the hour of explanation 
comes, you, in my absence, are the man to 
teil her why I leave my home and country. 
I am going on a cruise for her. ' 

*AgainIfail' 

* Here, General, is a secret touching her 
credit and repose, now known to five per- 
sona ; she, you, myself, and the two tramps. 
I'm going to take those tramps to sea.' 

* To silence them V 

* To that end, and no other ; but the 
cruise is ordered for my health ; you see 
the bearing, as a blind, of that advice V 

* How long will you remain at sea ? ' 

* So long as they have tongues to wag, 
and there is danger to her peace/ 
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* Excuse me, Colonel Lyle ; this is a 
most romantic and imprudent thing to do. 
Ten years may find you where yon stand 
to-day I ' 

' It is the man's part, General Cridge. 
You see that knight in silver mail ? One 
day, as he lay basking on this slope, a spirit, 
with the name of Duty, came to him and 
cried, " Up, knight, draw sword and save 
the tomb of Christ !" But while she spake, 
a second spirit, with the name of Prudence, 
came and whispered in his ear, " Duty, who's 
she that thou shouldst die for her ? Thy 
bed is soft, thy larder ftdl ; the Sjrian roads 
are white with pilgrims' bones!" What 
Said the knight in mail? Nothing; he 
drew and marched. I boast that pilgrim's 
blood and bear his name/ 

Here s a rare soldier lost, thinks General 
Cridge, as he revolves a fresh idea that has 
suddenly darted on his mini This cruise 
suggests to him a plan mpre likely to pro- 
duce results than a mere aimless wandering 
up and down. If Tab and Simon were in 
New York he has no fear of being able to 
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close their mouths ; the courts of law wotdd 
send them to the Tombs. But they are 
still in Yorkshire, waiting for stronger evi- 
dence of their guilt. An English magistrate 
requires much proof, and any premature 
attempt to bring them up would only put 
them on their guard. He can do nothing 
tili his game is siire. In London he has 
read the evidence and seen the counsel ; as 
yet his hand is stayed for fiirther proof ; 
but if the Foam should sail into American 
waters she would come under a different 
rule, and then the parties might be taken 
out of her. Ten words along the wires, and 
officers might be ready in New York to 
board the Foam the moment she arrived. 
Once Tab and Simon were in jail, Diana's 
peace would be secured. 

If Leonard could be got to aid in carry- 
ing out this scheme, the thing might soon 
be done ; but General Cridge distrusts the 
baronet's willingness to give his help. These 
people of the world are worldly-minded : 
they can never do the straight thing in the 
straight way. They are hampered by Con- 
ventions of their own. Leonard might think 
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the project of carrying these two vagrants 
to New York in order that they might be 
seized by the police unfair. That is the 
worldly way ; as if the one divine, un- 
swerving rule were not that all ofFenders 
shall be brought to their account The 
baronet's weakness must be humoured, so 
that by his means, though not by his con- 
S3nt, the right thing may be done. 

*Well, Colonel Lyle/ his Excellency 
resumes, 'if you are bent on cruising up 
and down the world in order to kill time, 
I offer you a hint, which you can either 
take up or lay down, when you are out at 
sea. You have already asked my views 
about a certain point ; I answered with a 
soldier s frankness. What I think of it you 
know ; but we are sometimes in the wrong 
where we imagine we are sure. I may be 
wrong/ 

* Then you're not very sure V 

*I am convinced, and yet I may be 
wrong. There is another view, the view, as 
I am bound to state, of Lady Lyle herseif/ 

aadeed?' 

' She's got a notion in her head about 
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some family papers being lost, some papers 
that would prove lier mother's marriage 
and her own legitimate birth/ 

* Go on/ gasps Leonard. 

* You have but to find those papers and 
her case is deared' 

' Where are they ? ' 

*In her fancy, as I take it, Colonel 
Lyle ; you know my theory of her case/ 

* How could those fancies come into her 
head?' 

* In fever, Colonel Lyle.' 

* But, General, there is hope she may be 
right?' 

* Not much ; yet who can say ? Six 
several times I have led forlom hopes and 
won, where every other person was con- 
vinced there was no hope.' 

* General, you are giving me fresh 
courage. Teil me how I may follow up 
this trail. I'll do it, quickly, silently, with 
all my heart and souL You spoke of giving 
me a hint ; I'm sure you mean a soldier's 
hint — at once a purpose and a plan.' 

His Excellency lays before Leonard an 
outline of Diana's story of these family 
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documents. * It is a curious thing, you see, 
this fancy ; clear, consecutive, alive with 
names and dates. If it be true, it oversets 
my theories.' 

* I would give my life to find that story 
true/ 

* Then, Colonel Ljde, the search is in 
your hands. If in your course of steaming 
up and down, you happen to seek a shelter 
in New York, send to my banker, Caleb C. 
Clamm. I will advise him of your Coming. 
Clamm is intimate with Jecks, the old 
and trusty lawyer of the Randolph family. 
Jecks knows more about the house at 
Eiverside than any other man alive. He 
is supposed i,o have those family papers in 
his Charge. But I must warn you that 
he Stands on guard, swearing that no such 
papers are in his possession or within his 
knowledge/ 

* If he has got them he shall give them 
upr 

* No doubt ; you are a young man and 
may get them ; I'm an eider and I faUed.' 

Cridge speaks below his breath, and 
Leonard misses the remark. His brain is 
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füll of heat and passion. Fapers that will 
sweep away this shame from Di! Nine 
years ago, she asked him what he would do 
to prove himself her knight. Now she says 
nothing ; he will show her what a man can 
do without being urged If he is seeking 
shelter in New York, send in for Clamm ! 
Caleb C. Clamm, banker, shall not be kept 
long waiting for the messenger of Leonard 
Lyle. 

Grasping the Generalis band, Sir Leonard 
only adds, * In three weeks we shall anchor 
in the harbour of New York' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The last person, the last portmanteau, is on 
boar A Tab has been taken down by Grough, 
who means to have a breath of air, and 
go on shore at Brighton or some other 
port. Joe, while waiting for bis master, is 
saying good-bye to Bessie for the twentieth 
time. Leonard is in bis cabinet writing a 
formal order to bis lawyer, wbicb he means 
to put into bis bands on board, directing 
bim to be present at Castle Lyle on mid- 
Summer day, when the election is going on. 
In cäse tbe Foam bas not retumed, Grougb 
is to deliver two letters, now enclosed, one 
letter addressed to tbe Duke, bis grand- 
fatber, tbe otber to Boggs, bis cbairman. 

* Say as little as you can,' be ends bis 
letter of instructions to bis lawyer, Grougb ; 
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* but if she asks you questions which you 
cannot parry, think of your own daughter, 
and speak to her as in such a trouble you 
would like a man to deal with your own 
chüd; 

Grace comes in quietly, as he is sealing 
up this note. Grace is like an inmate of 
the house, loved as much by man as wife, 
and comes and goes exactly like a member 
of the family. If she were Diana's sister, 
Leonard could hardly treat her with more 
affection and respect. 

'Leonard, I am groping in the dark, 
and cannot feel my way. What is the 
matter with us all? Your purposes and 
motives are an equal mystery. I see your 
plans are changing every moment. Warren 
Orders you a cruise, and you profess to act 
on his advioe. But you are acting on some 
other plan. I went just now into his room, 
and found him mixing up some drugs. I 
am a Georgian woman, and I know what 
chills and sunstrokes are. You're going on 
a distant voyage. Why are you going V 

* Grace, dear, do not press me to reply.' 

* Shall I then ask your wife V 
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* Yes, Grace, you may ask her, but not 
yet. To-morrow will be time enough.' 

* You teil me it is not her fault V 

* From the day when she was bom until 
this moment I believe that she has never 
done a thing that men and angels might not 
have seen her do.' 

* Then, Leonard, I shall never see my 
way : for if the fault is yours she'll never 
teil me — even by a glance/ 

* Good-bye, dear Grace ; be with her all 
you can. She loves you, and will feel less 
lonely in your Company. God bless you 
älir 

He sends no last adieu to her. Grace 
thinks it hard that he should sail away — 
into the tropics and such distant parts — 
without a last adieu to DL And yet she 
must not speak of it. *But I will set 
Frank on him,' she comforts herseif; *yes, 
111 watch him when he leaves, and set Frank 
on him. He will hardly break away from 
Frank.' 

Joe pulls hifl forelock to her as she passes 
down the halL 
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* You re going to leave your sweetheart, 
Joe?' 

* A bit, not long. I'se coom afore the 
banns be called.' 

Poor fellow ! Touched by all this misery 
of parting, Grace goes in and whispers 
Bessie that the lad is waiting in the hall 
to say good-bye. That damsel readily puts 
her nose outside the door. 

* Is that you, Joe V 

* Aye, Bess ; Tm coom to say good-bye 
once more/ 

* This time youVe really going to go — 
for really and for sure V 

'Aye, aU serene. For really and for 
sure/ 

* Well, cheer up, Joe, and think of what 
she has to bear. It s bad enough for him, 
it's worst of all for her. He's got to sail 
about and do things ; she's only got to mope 
and cry. I dare say we'll get on ; we're 
not your crying sort. So don't you fancy 
when you're eating yams axid riding ponies 
backwards that anybody's wives and sweet- 
hearts are just crying their eyes out ; for 
they won't be ; there, that's flat!' 
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* But there's the banns, lass : they re 
put up in churcL' 

* Well, Joe, they '11 keep. You stick to 
him, 111 stick to her — ^no matter what folks 
say/ 

*Well, give a chap one kiss afore he 
goes/ 

' There, Joe ; good-bye/ 

Leonard, coming firom his cabinet, pauses 
to observe this picture. 

* You ve been a good girl, Bessie, and I'll 
not forget you. Serve your lady in my 
absence as you have done. That will please 
me. Go, now, to your lady 's room.' 

' And give her my master's love ? Do 
let me say my master's love/ 
'Go, go!' 

* Twould do her more good than all the 
physic in Dr. Lamberts house !* 

' Begone ! ' 

Bessie, abashed and awed, slips in, and 

Leonard, after watching tili she shuts the 

door behind her, tums to Joe, and says, 

*That girl shall have a dowry when she 

. settles/ 

' May I mention it V asks Joe, 
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* The dowry ? Well/ 

* Make it the Lyle Arms. The old 'uns 
are getting tired ; and that would be the 
place for Bess/ 

* Well See to that on our retum : now 
to the gig. I shall be down almost as soon 
as you.' 

Joe darts away, and Leonard passes 
through the moming-room into the lady s 
bower, to get his last Impression of a place 
where he has been so happy, and which he 
may never see again. Grace comes into 
the room, bringing in Frank, as if by 
accident. 

* Papa ! ' pouts Frank, a little shy. 
'My darlingT and the lad is in his 

father's arms. 

' Look at my drum, papa ; it won't play 
now/ 

* Ah, it is muffled, like ourselves. You 
see, Frank, while we have sickness in the 
house we must not make a noisa Mamma's 
not well/ 

* She's quite well ; come and see. Why 
don't you come V 

' Well, Frank, I'm like this drum — tied 
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up, you See. The doctor says she must be 
quiet ; she is not to see people.* 

* People ! You're not people, dear papa.' 
'No, Frank; but then one talks and 

makes a noise/ 

* She won't mind that, papa. She wants 
you.' 

* No, Frank ; don't say that* 

* She does ; she's always asking, Where's 
papa ? Come in and see, now/ 

* Ho w does she look, Frank ? ' 

' Oh, so pretty ! She is yonnger than 
my angel now/ 

'Myboyl' 

He clasps his child and looks about the 
room, resting his eyes on that empty space 
above the mantel-piece, where a little sketch 
of Sarpedon used to hang. Grace notes the 
movement of his eyes. 

* You want something, Leonard V 
'No ' 

' I understand ; it is the portrait. You 
are wondering where it is and why it has 
been removed ? ' 

He twines his fingers through the child's 
abundant locks, and waits for her to speak. 
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*It's not her doing, Leonard. When 
she was at the worst^ wandering and staring 
most, Warren took that portrait to her room. 
It was the only thing that fixed and tamed 
her eye.' 

He rises^ takes the child's hand, and 
leads him by the Spiral stair into the gaiden. 

* Sit on my knee, Frank/ 

* Yes, if you will come and see mamma.' 

* When she is better, Frank.' 

*Yes, I suppose she must be ill — she 
Mks such funny things.' 

' What funny things, Frank ? ' 

* You'll not believe it I Why, she asks 
me whether you love me. Just think, papa, 
Myou love me/' 

Leonard starts to his feet, puts down 
the child, and dashing at a bush, cuts out 
a red rose. 

'Frank, givemeakiss, and take Ais 
rose into her room.' 

'Shall I teil you what sheTldo with it ?' 

* Yes ; what will she do V 

* First, she'U kiss me for bringing it ; 
then she'll hold it to her Ups, a long time ; 
then she'll put it in her dress.' 
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' Good-bye, Frank' 

* You are going away 1 Take me, and 
take mamma.' 

' Here, Frank, the rose ; run in and take 
mamma the rose.' 



CHAPTEK X. 



ADIEU. 



* Almost out of sight !' exclaims Diana to 
his Excellency, General Cridge, as they 
stand near the flag-staff, watching the Foam 
as she drops below the horizon, leaving a 
trail of smoke from south to north. 

* They are, my child — almost.' 

* Another moment, and they will be 
gone, Uncle John. When do you think 
he will retum ? ' 

* She's gone at last. Retum, my 
child ? Well, let me see. How long were 
those knights away in search of the Holy 
Graal?' 

* I don't remember, Uncle John. What 
has the Holy Graal to do with Leonard V 

*A good deal — as the object of a 
joumey.' 
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'How SO? What is the Holy Graal 

to US?' 

*My child, the days of chivaJry are 
Coming back. Sir Leonard is preparing for 
the part of a new Galahad.' 

' Sir Galahad, Uncle John, never owned 
a steam-yacht, nor made a cruise in search 
of health/ 

* Sir Leonard has not sailed in search of 
healtL' 

Diana tums her great blue orbs on 
Cridge. What does his Excellency mean ? 
Sir Leonardas cruise is certainly one of 
health. The doctor ordered him to sail. 
Warren spoke of it, and asked her counsel 
* ere he first mentioned it to her husband. 
She advised the step, so that his going is 
partly her own act and deed. She knew 
her husband had been sitting up of nights ; 
sitting in a close and heated room ; so that 
he needed rest and change. She pressed 
the doctor to insist on his going away at 
once. 

* Not saüing for his health I ' she won- 
ders ; * Uncle John, it was the doctor's 
Order.' 
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' Not a doubt of it, my cHld. We doc- 
tors are a crafty lot. We find out what 
OUT patients want, and order them to do 
what they desire/ 

* You think he has some purpose then 
in going away?' 

* My child, Sir Leonard has his objects 
to attain by going to sea, but the recovery 
of his health is hardly one of the objects 
in his thoughts.' 

* You know his objects, Uncle John V 
' In part, if not in whole/ 

' You'll teil me what they are V 

* Yes, child, you ought to know ; in fact, 
he wishes you to know. Sir Leonard, as I 
take him, has two objects — the first, prac- 
tical ; the second, speculative.' 

* What is the first?' 

' To silence Tab and Slokk.' 
'Are Tab and Simon on board the 
yacht V 

* They are. While he's at sea, their 
tongues are tied. That makes us safe on 
shore. No one in England, save ourselves 
and his solicitor, has any inkling of our 
secret. What the lawyer knows I am un- 
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certain ; but, in any case, he is a man of 
trust. So long as Tab and Slokk remain 
at sea, our secrets are secure.' 

* So long I Will he remain at sea until 
they die V 

* Unless he lands/ 

' Lands where ? In what direction has 
he gone ? The Foam is running south- 
wards, but the southem route means any- 
where/. 

* I fancy he'll go west, and strike New 
York/ 

' America 1 Teil me the whole truth, 
Uncle John. You said he had a second 
object, which you called a speculative ob- 
ject. What is that V 

* Men have gone out in search of many 
things besides the Holy Graal — the Golden 
Fleece, the Kealm of Prester John, the 
Philosopher's Stone, the Land of Gold, the 
Elixir of Life/ 

* Were all those men types of Leonard V 
^OfhiB second object' 

^ Has he sailed in search of some such 
&nta8y as the Elixir of Life V 
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* He's gone to find a dream ; the scene- 
ries and chatteis of a dream/ 

* What dream ? Whose dream ? S]>eak 
plainly, Uncle John. You have some 
meaning in your words/ 

* A dream of yours.' 

* Don't tease me, Uncle John. What 
dream of mine is carrying Leonard to New 
York?' 

* My child, you will not have it called 
a dream/ 

* You are not thinking of my mother's 
marriage, Uncle John V 

* Mainly, of that/ 

*And Leonard — ^whither has Leonard 
gone ? ' 

* To New York first, to Richmond next.' 

* What has he gone to seek V 

' For evidence that your dream is true/ 

' Surely, he feels no doubt of that V 

' No doubt, chUd ? ' 

*Yes, no doubt. You cannot mean 
that he has any fear about my mother 
having been my father's wife?' 

' Hush, child I You will be overheard ! ' 

* Nay, ans wer, Uncle John. I know 
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your old mistakes. You thought I was a 
slave, and bom in shame. These errors I 
have leamed to bear. But Leonard ! He 
has never fallen into tbose mistakes ? ' 

* Mistakes!' 

* I say mistakes. I bear with tbem in 
you, but not in otbers. Has my husband 
lent bis ear to this unutterable shame V 

*My child, Sir Leonard heard what 
you confessed/ 

' What I confessed 1 Have pity on my 
dull and seething wits. What I confessed ! ' 

* Be calm, my child. The yacht is gone. 
Come down, and let us sit. You'U fag 
yourself to death/ 

*No, Uncle John; you must not ask 
me to be calm. Your words amaze me ; 
take away my breath. As you would an- 
swer at the seat of judgment, teil me what 
you suppose my plea of guilty has to do 
with the fact of my mother being a free- 
bom woman and my fathers lawful wife V 

^ Everything. You have confessed.' 

* Give the thing breath, that I may see 
your thought.' 

* Diana, have you not confessed your 
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birth of shame ? Don't look so frightened, 
child. I mean what lawyers call a birth of 
shame. You know the wofd is no more 
mine than the reproach is mine.' 

* But you imagine I have pleaded guilty 
to a birth of shame ? ' 

* I understand so/ 

* Uncle John, is that because you have 
a theory of your own ? IVe read that 
men will go to hell in order to support 
the theories they set up. Excuse my vio- 
lence ! Does Leonard understand so, too V 

*Beyond a doubt.' 

* You're sure of that ? * 

* Diana, this is true, as heaven is true. 
Have you not called yourself a guilty 
wretch ? ' 

^ But not in that. How could I, Uncle 
John ? I meant in other things ; my süence 
as to that old taint of blood. I never 
pleaded to a birth of shame.' 

* My child, then Leonard was misled. So 
faraalcanjudge, he ha^ a maiily scom of 
all that cant. He knows enough to see 
that living blood is pure. But he is jealous 
on the score of birth. You see his mother 
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waB the daughter of a duke. It galls him 
past endurance to be told that bis son's 
mother was the daughter of a slave and 
was herseif a slave/ 

*Bear with me, Uncle John/ she 
breaks in, fighting for her breath and 
utterance. 

* It is on your own plea of bastardy that 
he proceeds. On that — ^and nothing eise 
he parted from you; and on that — ^and 
nothing eise — ^he made bis settlement and 
will/ 

Diana struggles to her feet, straightens 
her spine, holds up her hand,throws back 
her head. For some time she can only 
gasp and smile. At length she finds a 
tongue : 

* 0, Uncle John, bear with me. I am 
staggered by these words. I shall be better 
soon. Such floods of joy are in my heart, 
that I shall soon be right again/ 

The soldier tries to humour and engage 
her thoughts, by going over all that passed 
between Sir Leonard and himself, as to 
her theory of those lost family documents. 
Shelistens eagerly to bis details. Whenhe 
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speaks of Leonardas eagemess to catch at 
points which gave him hope, she smiles a 
beautiful and radiant smile. She knows 
the man. 

When General Cridge has finished, she 
goes up to him, puts her arm abont his 
neck, and says to him : 

* We'U get to work ; well think of him, 
and get to work.' 

*My child?' 

' YoTi'U chide me, Uncle John, for su- 
perstition ; but I know my husband, and 
I read the future by the past. Such men 
as he work miracles. Leonard will find 
those papers ; Leonard will come back to 
me ; Leonard will purge my mother's fame. 
Kiss me, Uncle John. Once more, I am his 
wife.' 



BOOK XL 



AT SEA. 



Period, 1870. 



CHAPTEK L 



OUTWARD BOUND. 



On steaming out of Port Lyle roads, the 
Foam runs merrily with the wind, her sails 
all set in order to save her coal. Leonard 
is acting as his own skipper, for the old 
sea-dog, though a licensed master, owns a 
teacher in the young baronet. Cox is a 
sailor, Leonard a navigator. Cox has no 
fear of crossing the Atlantic, and of reach- 
ing New York in twenty-one days, but he 
is glad to See the owner of the vessel take 
the task of ordering matters on himself. 
No sailor likes to run much risk, and the 
American ferry is no child's play for a 
yacht. Leonard is on deck, iq yachting 
uniform, and in fuU command. 

The day is fine, the breeze is fresL A 
puff of gentle violence now and then sug- 
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gests a rising in their rear, but for the mo- 
ment, they are running with the pale, white 
waves, going on the starboard tack, and 
heading south-east. Every one is on deck, 
and every one save Simon Slokk is noting 
the nabs and headlands as they speed along, 
enjoying the bright sunshine and the rip- 
pling waters, over which the sea-mews dait 
and plash. 

Simon is ill. Before the chain was 
up, Simon rolied over on the deck. Cox, 
between whom and Simon no love is lost, 
gave the slave-driver a shove, as he was 
reeling over, which threw him into a comer 
near the wheel, among a coil of ropes and 
chains. It was a hard, damp bed ; but no 
one cared where Simon lay save Tab ; and 
TaVs attempts to do him little offices were 
repulsed with snorts and kicks. Tab has 
become to him a plague and curse. She's 
worse to him, in his conceit, than Lady 
Lyle. One woman calls him murderer, the 
other calls him Tiusband. Hang and curse 
them, both I 

No one heeds his groans and curses, 
save the coloured woman who believes 
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herseif his wife. Wlien he is very bad, 
she mops his face, and helps him to the 
flask. When she has raised his head, and 
set him up a little, she Stands apart, look- 
ing at his shapeless figure and disgusting 
Situation, and then hfts her eyes to the 
bridge on which Sir Leonard Stands, quietly 
Smoking a cigar and giving out conmiands, 
his handsome form and noble bearing seen 
against a groimd of azure sky. 

* Heavens, what a man ! ' she sighs. 

At sundown they are off Spum Head, 
the sea stiU rising, and the yax^ht stül 
running on her starboard tack. 

*We shall catch a capfull ere the 
moming, Cox V 

* Yes,' replies the rough old salt ; * a 
wind like this would blow us from Land's 
End to New York in seventeen days/ 

* Ugh !' puts in Grough, beginning to 
repent that he accepted Sir Leonard's offer 
of a little trip. 

Sunset brings on rain. At first it comes 
in drizzle. They can hardly catch the 
Dudgeon light, and Cox suggests a more 
eastem course, in order to avoid the Cromer 
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Sands. Making a point or so towards the 
east, they give the shore a wider berth, and 
in the depth of a blaxsk and drenching 
night, drive past the Hasborough light- 
ship ; keeping their course through safer, 
if more riotous waters than those washes off 
the Norfolk coast. 

Leonard now feels his pulse grow steady, 
and his eye more quick of sight As Lamber 
Said, this cruising is the physic for a Lyle. 
His mind, though open to all moral ques- 
tions, is inclined to shirk mere moral puzzles. 
In the clash and dash of action he is always 
to the fore and always at his best. Through 
all the watches of the night he stays on 
deck, brine daahing on his face, and ozone 
sweeping through his lunga Better than 
rest and sleep is this excitement of the 
storm ; a counter-irritant in his thews and 
sinews, to the long-drawn tension of his 
nerves and brain. 

Hour after hour the wind drives on 
more fiercely, and the rain descends in 
heavier volumes. Neither land nor sky is 
Seen. He sets his bows towards the Kent- 
iah Knock, but with Httle hope of sighting 
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that welcome and familiär light-ship. Day 
brings no abatement of the gale. 

* We ffot the capfull/ Cox salutes the 
baronet „L mommg. 

* Yes, Cox, we have caught the wind/ 
rephes Sir Leonard, sextant in band, as he 
is trying to catch the snn's place for an 
Observation. 

* Wind like that would drive us from 
Land s End to New York in fifteen days/ 

* Perhaps,' assents Leonard, laying bis 
Sextant down, and going to consult his 
chart. * We re running for the Galloper, I 
think.' 

' Within a point or so,'- retums the 
sailmg-master 

* Head on, then.* 

No one appears on deck but Simon 
Slokk. Simon is drunk, and will not go 
into his berth. He is afraid of Tab, imder 
an impression that her claim to be his 
wife, now backed by Leonard, is a new 
peril for him, which he must try to ward 
off. Good words and bad are lost on him. 
He is too drunk for reason ; and to eveiy 
effortofthecrewtogethimin,hea.swei; 
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with a gnint and curse. During the night, 
Tab came up for him more than once, but 
conld not get him to go down, She looked at 
him and then at the baronet, Leonard was 
keeping watch, and piloting the yacht. 
The lives of all on board were in his hands, 
and she feit thankful that his hands were 
not like Simonis hands. Once, the sea-dogs 
set him on his legs and ran him in ; but 
when their backs were tumed he slipt 
away, and setüed down among his ropes 
andchains. At last, being busy with their 
own dutiea. they kft iL alooe-sick, 
drenched, and huddled in a heap. 

All day and night the yacht rims on be- 
fore the wind, lashed by the fiiries in her 
wake. At nightfall they pass a glaring light, 
Seen only for an instant through the gloom. 

* North Foreland, Cox V 

*Think not, sir. Any colonr in the 
Hght?' . 

* Not snre. It was so quick ; more like 
a gun.' 

The night grows very dark. Wind, rain, 
and hail continue to smite the Foam be- 
hind, while a great sea storms up in front, 
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like a white ghost, and tries to scare her 
back. No star, no light is seen. 

Deep in the second watch, Leonard calls 
suddenly — 

* Land a-head ! A light ? there, on the 
port aide V 

* Cape Grinez, sir/ 

* Starboard ! Hard a-starboard !' Leo- 
nard calls to the hehnsman. Then he adds 
to Cox, * West by south. Let us get room 
to breathe.' 

As they tum from the French coast 
into freer waters, Leonard hes down and 
sleeps, Cox taking his command. Soon 
after daybreak, he is up on deck. The 
rain ha« ceased, and there axe signs ahead 
that the black curtain may by-and-by be 
lifked up. Grough is on deck, peering out 
anxiously from the starboard side in search 
of an. dga «f la.i 

* Enjoyed your trip, Grough V laughs 
the young baronet. 

*Ugh!' 

* Hold on, man ! Clutch the sail. You 
see yon albatross ? Know the legend of the 
albatross at sea ? ' 
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'Ugh!' is the only sound that comes 
from Grough. 

*He's none Yorkshire, too/ grimaces 
Joe, regarding Grough with pity and 
contempt. 

* All serene, Joe V 

* Aye, Sir Leonard ; all serene. You be 
Yorkshire, too/ 

Tab, who has just come up from her 
cabin, peeps at the group. Here Stands 
Leonard, in the fulness of his youth ; blithe, 
cool, and debonair, guiding every one, doing 
everything. Neax Mm axe the shrinking 
Grough and the admiring Joe. There 
in the comer, drenched and sick, coils Simon 
Slokk The men are busy all about ; and 
there is much to do in such a fight with 
nature ; but Sir Leonard seems to Tab the 
king of men, who can and will control them 
all. An Impulse urges her to step up quickly 
to the baronet. 

*Let me do somethinff,' she implores 
Um ; ■ «>metlm,g to eam 4 bread. I am 
a woman, and can do a woman's work — wash, 
scrub, sew, starch, and cook. Try me ; I 
want to work.' 
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Sir Leonard listens, thinkingto himself, 
* Hallo ! there is some virtue in this slut/ 

* If yon Ve no woman's work for me, I'll 
try at swabbing decks aixd taxrmg ropes. 
You work — why should I not work V 



CHAPTER II. 



OFF BEACHY HEAD. 



While Leonard is listening to Tab, a cry 
comes from the look-out, ' Land a-head ! ' 
Leonard looks up. The Foam runs under 
shelter of a down ; the wind sink» suddenly 
away, and the waters, though still rolling 
high and white, are smoother than they 
were three minutes since. 

' Port, hard a-port I ' eries Leonard, 
looking through a rift in the black curtain 
towards the land. 

* This should be Beachy Head, Cox ? ' 

* That's the east cliff,' puts in the sailing- 
master putting down his heim, and swing- 
ing to. 

' Head up, old boy ! ' caUs Leonard to 
his lawyer, * and devote a candle to St. 
Vincent ! Here is land ! ' 
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^tJghl' groans the genüeman from 
Gray s Inn Square. But catching at the 
Word * land/ he murmurs, with an anxious 
eye, ^Whatland?' 

* Fairy Land — ^the Sussex downs.' 
Grough mops his face and rubs his eyes, 

but he call see no sign of land. 

* Look, man, in front of you ! look up, 
not down I You see the rift in that cloud ? 
What's there? Blue sky, green hill. A 
minute more, you'll spy the children playing 
on the sands ; a second minute, and youll 
want a parasol to keep the sun off. Joe, 
my lad, fetch me a parasol.' 

*Set me on shore ^ Set me on dry 
land, Sir Leonard ! I'm disgusted with 
the Foam, Call this a little trip to do one 
good, and bring one pleasant dreams ? ' 

* You're not yet much of a salt, Grough.' 
' Salt — ^ugh ! Sir Leonard, I'm nothing but 

salt ; I'm crusted, pickled, soaked in salt I* 

* You've had a pleasant little run ? * 

* It's done me härm ; it's given me 
horrid dreams. I've been expecting every 
moment to go down. For two long nights 
I've thought of nothing but my sins.' 

VOL. ni. o 
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' I thought you lawyers never owned to 
sins V 

' Never in court and office. But a man 
is not a man when he's at sea, with nothing 
but a plank between his pUlow and bis 
grave. Ugh! In your good old times 
they used to put a fellow on a rack before 
asking bim to confess bis guilt. 111 get 
tbe judges to restore tbat custom ; but 
in place of putting a rascal on tbe rack, 
we'll put bim on board a yacbt in a stiff 
gale/ 

' You see tbe effects on Simon Slokk V 

Tbe vessel being now quiet, tbe boat 
tbat is to carry Grougb on sbore is ordered 
to be lowered. Wbile tbe lads are pulling 
ropes, and singing tbeir refrain, Leonard 
Steps back to tbe comer wbere Simon lies, 
and toucbes bim witb tbe toe of bis boot, 
and only touching him with a sniff and shud- 
der of contempt. 

' Some scbnapps ! ' yawns tbe rascal, 
ttiming over in his deep. 

' All serene, sir. Give him another pail V 
asks Joe, with much alacrity of voice and 
gesture. 
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* Leave him alone, Joe ; let the vermin 
doze.* 

' You'll never make a man of him I ' 

growls Grough, who looks on all this ven* 

ture aö a miserable kind of farce. 

'Perhaps not/ says Leonard, simply, 

having no great hope of doing good in that 

quarter of his yacht. 

' Nor a woman ofthat coloured slut.' 
' That creatnre has her points, Grough.' 
' Points, Sir Leonard ? Yes, she has 

her claws and fangs.' 

* And something more — pluck, candour, 
faithftilness. I am inclined to think she 
has some heart.' 

' That lying slut — that negro scum ? ' 

* Why not, Grough ? In the lowest 
natures there is something good. The 
basest öcoundrel ever bom believes in his 
mother. Bad as she is, this creature has an 
instinct for the truth. Look up here, at 
this rent in the black sky. What do you 
See ? White cliflfe, green hills ; a land lit 
up with sunshine. What hid it from your 
sight just now ? A film — an opaque veil of 
cloud You take my meardng ? No ! 
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Well, Grough, if I were able, I should 
like to rend the pitchy veil that — ^in this 
savage woman — hides the better things 
beyond.' 

' Ugh ! I shall be sick again ! ' 

* All right, Grough. In öix months, now, 
you'd leam to bear ' 

* Set me ashore/ 

* In four hours, Grough, you'll be at 
Gray's Inn Square/ 

' Where will you be, Sir Leonard ? ' 

' Well, off Selsey Bill, perhaps ; bearing 

west — for ever west — until we sight New 

York/ 

< Sir Leonard, a^ an old friend of your 

family ' 

* Words are vain. My line is taken, 
Grough. When I am wanted in a place, 
I am pretty certain to be there.' 

' But ' 

* Grough, while there's a mouth to gag 
— I shall be close at band.' 

' But such a task may keep you out at 
sea for years ! ' 

' It may, I know my worL' 

* What a romantic donkey ! ' chuckles 
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Grough ; who keeps his opinion carefully 
to himself. Rejoining in a louder voice, 
Grough says, ' Why, this beats Jason, 
Galahad, and Coelebs into cockle-shells. 
Those fellows all went out in search of 
something reaL' 

' I seek for something real/ 

' Then, I am blind, Sir Leonard/ 

*My object is the vindication of her 
fame/ 

'Excuse me. Am I deaf, as well as 
blind? I thought you told me she con- 
fessedhergmlt?' 

'There lies the mystery. If she had 
uQt confessedher shame I could have swom 
for her myself/ 

' But having heard her with your ears, 
having Seen her with your eyes ' 

' Grough, I remember, when I was a 
child, not six years old, my nurse accused 
me to my father of a lie, which I had never 
told. I had been throwing down a sop to 
my pet dog, unseen by nurse ; and when 
my father cried in anger, " Did you do that, 
Leonard ? " I, not knowing what he meant, 
but thinking of my sop, said boldly, " Yes, 
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papa/' And I waß punished for a lie on 
that confession of my guilt' 

*How does this story bear on Lady 
Lyle?' 

*Much or not much, as we may find. 
Her Ladyship, when a girl, had a brain 
fever, and bis Excellency, who was near her 
at the time, has told me that she got some 
notions in her head in that delirium, which 
she has never yet been able to put aside. 
What she confessed about her being a 
bastard and a slave, may be a part of this 
confosioninhermemory I have got some 
clues, and mean to foUow them to the 
end/ 

' Well, you're a young man, and you live 
on hope.' 

*Grough, this dusky woman gives me 
hope. There's something on her mind. 
She's always mumbHng in her sleep— mix- 
ing my name with that of Lady Lyle in her 
Virginian days. That savage has a secret 
on her lips, and I believe that secret is my 
property. Some day I shaU seize it.' 

* Then we shall see you back at Castle 
Lyle ? ' 
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'As swift as steam and sail can bear 
me back/ 

The boat is lowered, the crew are ready 
to pull in. Leonard takes out bis en- 
velope. 

' Good - bye, my friend. Here is a 
letter for you with my last instructions. 
This contest for the county troubles me. I 
would decline it, but bis Grace laughs at 
me. On the polling-day, be there ; and if 
I am not there to answerfor myself, deliver 
the two notes enclosed. In everything you 
do for Lady Lyle, be good and kind ; for- 
get my wrongs, and think of her. Think, 
speak, and act, as you would do for your 
own child.' 

' Trust me, Sir Leonard ; I will do my 
duty.' 

' Nay, do more ; duty Is cold and 
formal In a lawyer's view duty is simply 
business. Bear in mind, that she is a lady 
not less proud than sensitive. A look 
may wound her ; an insulting word may 
kill. She gave her word to wait at Castle 
Lyle tili my retum. Hold her to that ; it 
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is my only hope. WhUe she remains Frank 
-will be happy. Frank ! You will be good 
to Frank?' 

' Sir Leonard, I love that child ! ' 

They wring each other s hands in 
silence. Joe is standing by with Grough's 
valise. When Grough is in the boat Joe 
calls to him, *Here's your portmantle, sir. 
And after all, I think you be Yorkshire, 
too ! ' 

^ Good-bye ! good-bye 1 ' are shouted as 
the boat slips off 

* Poor Frank ! ' Sir Leonard says, below 
bis breath, * if all these things are true, 
thoult need to have a good deal of kind- 
ness shown to thee, my boy. It's very hard 
to beai*. Son of a slave ! Nay, worse than 
that — a thousand times worse than that I 
Son of a mother bom in shame ! ' 

He tums to the port-side, pacing up 
and down. Tab watchcs him, and on bis 
tuming round, slips out m front of him, 
and pleads, ' Let me do something for you. 
I can stoke and poke. Let me do some- 
thing for you, sir.' 



. j 
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Leonard looks at her, calls up the cook, 
and bids him take this woman to bis galley, 
and let her help him. 

* Treat her well, my lad ; but let her 
help/ 



CHAPTER III. 



DUE WEST. 



In twenty minutes' time Grough has been 
landed on the beach at Eastboume, and 
the gig pulled back. The need for action 
brings up Leonard to his post. Joe is 
leaning on the sterboaxd side, watching 
the lawyer, as he wends along the pro- 
menade, hustling off the lads who want to 
carry his valise. Simon is lifting up his 
head from the pillow of ropes and chains, 
and fumbling for his flask. 

* We shall have wind a-beam all day/ 
says Leonard, as the screw begins to turn. 
Curling round the cliffs to Berling Gap, he 
fixes his cpurse due west. His mind is on 
New York. There need be little southing 
now. A course due west, with now and 
then a point or so on the port side will 
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carry him to the Hudson River, and the 
banking-house of Caleb C. Clamm. 

As Beechy Head recedes into the dis- 
tance, he salutes the clifFs and downs, so 
like his Yorkahire nabs and wolds, but only 
with a yeaming eye and silent tongue, 
There is a Castle on a cliff in that great 
northem shire, in which his fathers sleep, 
and he should also sleep when he has won 
his rest. That Castle holds his dearest 
treasures of the earth, his wife and child. 
On these dear treasures he has tumed his 
back, and now, in the large freedom of the 
sea, he finds that hunffer of the heart 
sprmg «p, whioh absank fron, their slgU 
can never stay. Where is she now ? May- 
hap in her private garden, which she loves 
so much, and by the flag-staff whioh com- 
mands that stretch of sea ! Too well he 
knows her mind. She's gazing outward 
in the track of that vanished sail, and 
looking vainly for that drift of lingering 
smoke. How she will gaze and gaze ! 

^ Come, Leonard, Leonard — this will 
never do!' he pulls himself up. 'Your 
thoughts must fall on New York now. 
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What sort of man is Clamm ? How soon 
can you be doseted with Jecks V 

Due west, all day, the course is held, 

Joe, having no longer to keep an eye on 
Tab, seems listless and depressed, moping 
about the deck, yawning over the bul- 
warks, and, in short, down in the mouth. 

' Hullo !' twits Leonard, coming on his 
servant unawares ; ^ what's up, my lad ? 
Not looking back, wishing thyself at home 
again?' 

^ All serene, Sir Leonard« Never mind ; 
it's all serene/ 

^ Eh ! not blubbering, Joe ?' 

* It's all serene. Well, Sir Leonard, I 
ciidna help thinking, just a little bit, 
o' Bess, not when he was a-going off, like.* 

* The banns, I think, Joe, are up in 
church?' 

* They're twice on axing, Sir ; twice on 
axing.* And the fellow, who is usually all 
fight and song, begins to mop and whim per. 
Leonard looks at his groom in pity. 

* Joe, my lad, we'll set thee, too, on 
shore/ 

* No, no, Sir Leonard. Don't do that. 
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I won't go back tili you go back, Why, 
Bess 'ud chuck me up/ 

* Sbe'd not chuck thee up, lad, for going 
back to her.' 

'She would, though. All serene. She'll 
wait. And isn't she with my lady V 

* If you've the heart to go on, Joe, go 
with a brave heart. You're right about 
the girl. She'll wait. I teil you, Joe, 
when that girl settles, she shall have her 
choice of any house on my estate.' 

^ Not the Lyle Arms?' * 

* The Lyle Arms, if she chooses, Joe.' 
No more is seid, for Leonard, peering 

through the mists, which have again come 
down, closing above the vessel like a pall, 
observes üie great sea-horses rioting past at 
an increasing speed. There is a promise of 
a dirty night. If he were yachting for his 
pleasure, Leonard would certainly, he 
thinks, run into Ryde or Cowes, but he 
is driven by stemer gales than a nor-easter 
towards his haven in New York. Three 
weeks ! He means to keep that vow to 
General Cridge. Giving Selsey Bill, and 
even St. Catherine's Point, a wide berth, 
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he dips to the wind blowing haxd from shore, 
and holds his course on the starboaxd tack, 
straight for Wolf Rock, which he passes in 
the night of the next day affcer leaving 
Beechy Head, running between that islet 
and St. Mary, straight into the Atlantic 
Ocean, far from all further sight and sound 
of land. 

The night is dark and wet, but Simon 
still remains on deck. He will not sleep 
in bed, nor will he occupy his berth. At 
times he bumps and stumbles to the men's 
room, in the forecastle, but he never ven- 
tures to his proper place on board. Among 
the men, he feels at home. Some evil 
thing is sure to happen if he goes to his 
own quarters in the yacht. Tab will be 
there, of course. If he were left alone, he 
might settle things with Tab ; but there is 
Joe at hand, with his hard fist, and the re- 
membrance of that flick across his eyes to 
goad him on. And then there is the 
baronet. Sir Leonard has become aware 
of his false charge. Why hasn't he paid 
him out? That souse in the horse-pond 
was for other things. An ugly score remains 
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unpaid. Sir Leonard puzzles him. If he 
knows about the fallen s ton es and stolen 
papers, why has he not yet chärged him 
with hl 8 crihies ? What is he driving at ? Of 
one thing only Simon feels assured. They 
mean to rob him of his ring and papers, 
and to do it secretly and quietly, letting no 
one know. They shan't. Hell never let 
them get a chance. They shall not cage 
him in a cabin, where they might over- 
power him in his sleep, with not a soul to 
see what they were doing. While he stays 
on deck among the sea-dogs, he fancies he 
has some defence against his enemies, and 
especially against his wife. 

Joe has the maüce to engage his chum, 
the purser, in a lark. The sea-dogs like to 
see this Dutchman dnink. . They call him, 
like the ladies at Niagara, Mynher van 
Dunk. By the connivance of that purser, 
Simon's flask is filled, and filled again, with 
various liquors — whisky, vitriol, gin, and 
spirits of tiirpentine. These mixtures all go 
down the overseer's throat. 

At dead of night, as they are run- 
ning past the Seven Stones lighthouse. 
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Tab steals up on deck, being anxious for 
the man — a white man, and in her view, 
utterly unfit to be out on such a night of 
wind and rain. She feels about the deck 
for him, and when she finds him in the dark 
he greets her question with a curse. He teils 
her to be gone. She tries to raise his head. 
He kicks and plunges. ^ Get away,' he 
screams. Why do they want him to go be- 
low ? To rob him — ^perhaps to murder him ? 
He will not budge. Distressed by his con- 
dition, she Stands apart, and looks at the 
dark heap, on which, as on herseif, the rain 
is beating heavily. Unable to do more, she 
stoops and tries to cover up his feet. As 
she leans forward, on her hands and knees, 
drawing a tarred sheet a<)ross his legs, he 
launches out his hoof, like a mad horse, 
striking her a savage blow on the face with 
hiB nailed boot, tearing the flesh from her 
bruised cheek, and dabbling her hands and 
her attire with blood. 

Stung by the blow, so wanton, so un- 
just, Tab clutches her fingers round the 
bowie-knife in her dress, and Stands above 
him at the spring, Simon seems near the 
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end of his bad life, but in a trice her 
purpose changes, and in place of piercing 
him between the ribs, she steadies her 
band on a stancbion, hisses between her 
teeth, puts up her knife, gropes for the 
flask^ and holds it close to his lips^ until 
he sucks himself to sleep. 

She lifts his band, to see if he is con- 
scious. As he önly snores in answer, she 
Singles out his fourth finger, draws away a 
ring, and puts it on the third finger of her 
own left hand. Faint with her pain, she 
steals back quietly to her berth below. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



AT SEA, 



Two days and nights pass by without much 
change. These sea lanes of the north are 
seldom calm ; now they are running high, 

fogs keep off, and the Fornn spanks along 
merrily ; the log at times showing as much 
as thirteen knots an hour. 

Every one is well, and in high spirits, 
excepting always Simon, who appeara to be 
sinking more and more. Tab works at her 
pots and pans, and rubs at the bits öf 
brass, as though she were in port, keeping 
the yacht on view, as a marvel of shming 
rails and well-scrubbed decks. 

Leonard observes her zeal, as well as 
her untiring strength. ^ Teil me,' he in- 
quires of Joe, ^ if you still think that woman 
in her wita ? ' 
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'I can*t a-make her out, like. One 
time, Bhe's in her wits, all safe; another 
time, she's agone dean dafb/ 

*I suppose you call her crazy when 
she's tslobbering after that beast in the 
comer V 

* Them's the time, Sir Leonard, when 
she's madder nor a March hare/ 

* But then, Joe, if she really is the 
rascal's wife?' 

* Well, Sir Leonard, I think as how she 
be his wife.' 

*What is your reaaon, Joe?' 

* I see him wallop her/ 

'Is that your only reason, Joe?' 
'Ain't that enough? Would any fei- 

low hit a woroan if so be she ain't his 

wife ? ' 

* You never heard of such a man ? ' 

' Not down in Yorkshire. I ha' heered 
such things in London. That don't count. 
London folks a'nt jannuk. No chap, as is 
a chap, Standing up fair, toe to toe, 'ud 
strike a woman, 'oept she was his wife.' 

As they approach the coil of rope and 
chain, on which Simon grunts and snores, 
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uneasily, like a bear with a bad paw, Leo- 
nard excites the sleeper by a touch with 
the end of bis boot. Tuming on bis side, 
the fellow asks for schnapps. 

Getting no answer in the sbape of a 
bottle, he bawls for * Taab— Taab Crump — 
Contessa Taab!' 

As no one comes, he clenches bis fist^ 
jerks out bis leg, and yells for Madame 
Slokk. 

' He's caUing for Madame Slokk,' tbinks 
Leonard. *That is some admission that 
she is bis wife/ 

' Taab I' grunts the fellow. ' Schnapps f 
No schnapps? I flog you into fits/ 

*Telled you, Sir Leonard, that she be 
bis wife,' Joe triumphs, in this final proo£ 

' Quick, lads, a pail of water. Schnapps ! 
A paU — he's got too dry.' 

Joe snatches a pail of water, and, re- 
membering bis old antagonist of the negro- 

the overseer's squmtmg eyes and yawnmg 
mouth. 

* Ob ! ' groans the wretch. 

'Another pail, Joe. But before you 
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douch him, teil him that's for threatening 
to flog his wife into fits. We'll give him 
fits; eh, Joe?' 

The Yorkshire lad requires no egging 
on. The crack of a certain whip is in his 
ear ; the smart of that whip is on his 
cheek. Dash goes the second pail into 
Simonis chaps. Shaken, if not sobered, 
by his mid-day bath of salt water, Simon 
roUs himself about, feels for his knees, and 
with Joe's band to cling to, sways and 
wobbles to his feet. Staring at Leonard, 
through his wet and imkempt hair, he 
holds out his empty flask in pitifiil appeal 
for one more dram : * Some schnappst 

Leonard takes the flask from his band, 
snüfe at the open neck with a shivrer of 
disgust, and jerks it over the starboard side 
into the waves. 

* Dat mein flashk ! ' squeaks Simon, with 
a dull but pricking sense of being somehow 
robbed, killed, and flung into the sea. Joe 
darts at bim. * Murder, murder ! ' roars 
out Simon, in a voice which brings Tab, 
bo'son, stoker, and the sea-dogs to his 
side. 
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' Coom, all serene, old chap t ' remon- 
strates Joe, clutching him below the elbow. 
' If you bellow like that, you'll have to be 
gagged/ 

More than once in bis career Simon 
has been fifafiffi^ed, and bis recollection of 
the prcJ^ hin. with abjeot te™. 
Stanng at Joe, and then at Joe^s maater, 
be drops bis pitcb, and tbe loud clamour 
sinks into a feeble wbine. 

* Now, fellow ! ' Leonard bristles, in an 
accent of disgust, wbicb be takes no 
f urtber trouble to conceal ; * look on tbis 
woman's face. You see ber ? * 

'Sbeedatnig?' 

' Sbe is a colonred woman, not a negress. 
If you use tbat word again, you'll bave 
anotber paü/ 

Joe fills tbe pail, and sets it down near 
Simon's feet, all ready for a dasb. 

' Goot, goot ; sbe yallow gal/ 

* Now, look at tbat pail, and say — is sbe 
tbywifer 

Simon squints round tbe bulk-bead, as 
tbougb be missed tbe point of tbis query ; 
but Sir Leonard tbinks it is simple cunning 
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to gain time. Joe whispers in Simon's ear, 
* Best teil the truth, old chap. He's sure 
to find it out, and then, just like that flask, 
you — jerk/ 

' Is she thy wife ? ' the baronet asks in 
a yet stemer tone. 

*Von — ^yaL 'Merica great country. Out 
dere, man plenty vife/ 

* A pluralist ! The rogue confesses a 
plurality of wives. Say, now, was she the 
first wife ? ' 

'Fu^ht? She lasht. Firsht vife in 
Viper Fiat/ 

The click and ring in the old slave- 
driver s voice sound false as in a pewter 
Shilling. Leonard feels sure that he is 
piling lie on lie. Tab Stands apart, 
abashed and troubled; but he thinks 
her honest in her claim to be this fellow's 
wife. Pointing to a space in front, Sir 
Leonard says, * Stand out there, face to 
face. Now, woman, answer me. Is thia 
man jour husband ? ' 

* Yes/ replies Tab, with emphasis. 

* Your only husband ? ' 
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'Yes/ she repeats, without a pause. 
This time the click and ring seem true. 

* Now, fellow, answer me. Is this 
woman thy M^ife ? ' 

* Sort of vife ; brevet rank/ 

' That's a lie. He married me in 
church/ 

' By book and ring ? ' asks Leonard. 

' Yes, by book and ring. I'll swear it 
on my knees.' And the dark woman flings 
herseif at Leonardas feet, with hands held 
up to swear. 

* Stand up ! ' says Leonard, kindly, 
giving her his hand, which she snatches to 
her lips and kisses. 'Stand up, woman; 
I believe your word.' 

The quadroon lifts her eyes to his. A 
streng emotion floods her face as she ex- 
claims, ' You take my word ! A coloured 
woman's word ! ' 

* Why should I not believe your word V 
' I am a yellow woman. I was bom a 

slave. My mother was a slave. Don't you 
expect me to teil you nothing but lies V 

* No, my poor woman. Why ? Do you 
expect a lie from me ? ' 
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' You are a white man. That's another 
game. A white man is too proud to lie/ 

' It is for you to be as proud. A dusky 
skin is nothing, if the soul be pure and 
white. You say he married you with book 
and ring. Show me that bridal ring.' 

She holds her lefk hand out, and points 
to her third finger, round which is coiled 
an antique wedding ring. Leonard and 
Simon watch her movement. Simon starts, 
feels at his little finger, misses Frank Ran- 
dolph's pledge, and groans between his 
teeth, ' Mein Gott, she rob me I She hab 
shtole dat ring ! ' 



CHAPTER V. 



MY RING. 



Un AWARE of what is passing in the over- 
seer's mind, Leonard points to the ring 
on the quadroon's finger, and calls out to 
Simon : ' Who gave this woman that wed- 
ding ring ? ' 

' Me gife no ring/ he answers doggedly, 
but with a sickening heart. 

' Is that another lie, Tab V 

* No, Sir Leonard, that is true. This 
hoopwasmine. The man wa^ mean enougb 
to borrow it, and many me with my own 
ring/ 

' Was it your mother's ring V the baro- 
net asks, still unaware how near he is 
Standing to a great dkcovery. 

' No,' answers Tab, in quick, but se- 
rious syllables, ' I won't deceive you ' 
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' Hish I ' scowls Simon, with an ugly 
squint, fearing that she is going to blab 
out all. She takes np notice of his waming, 
for her thoughts are tumed another way 
than his. 

' No/ she goes on, ' my mother was a 
slave : she never had a rinff.' 

Sir Leonard tekes her l«»d in hiB, to 
look more closely at the hoop of gold. It is 
a curious ring for such a woman to possess ; 
an ancient ring, heavy, and of Italian art. 

'WiUitcomeoff, Tab?' 

Simon shuffles up behind and whispers 
her aside : 

' He'll find us out ; den — jerk, all down.' 

Leonard observes them keenly. The 
quadroon seems lost in thought ; but in a 
moment she regains her senses, slips the 
ring oflP, and offers it to the baronet. 

' Take it, Sir Leonard ; it is yours.' 

*Polecat!' screams Simon in her ear, 
* it's hers ; hell find us out ! ' 

* Can't help it, Simon,' she replies, in a 
resigned and broken voice. 

* Den ve go — jerk.' 

' Cau't help it, Simon,' she replies again. 
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* You like dem shark V 

* He drives me, Simon ; as a d<^ diives 
sheep, he drives me, Simon ; as a hunter 
drives elk, he drives me, Simon.' 

Standing apart, and holding up the 
ring between his thumb and finger, Leo- 
nard keeps an eye on his stränge guests. 
He sees the scowling brow, he hears the 
snapping tone. They're on the verge of 
deadly quarreis, and the adage wams him 
what may chance when rogues feil out. 
He listens, while affecting to regard the 
hoop of gold. 

'What can I do?' Tab asks the man 
she Claims as lawful spouse. 

*Noder big lie.' 

' I won't' 

* Dere is no oder shance/ 

' I will not do it, Simon. At your 
bidding, I have paid out lie for lie, and 
Stab for stab ; what I did then, I am ready, 
on your Orders, to repeat. But when you 
bid me pay out lies for truth, and stabs 
for kindness, I refuse to do it. Lie to him 
again ! Never, Simon, never V 

Not a Word of her reply is lost on 
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Leonard, who reports to his own mind the 
effect of her speech on him : * There is some 
virtue in that dusky skin ; none, not a 
partide, in that white. He is a moral 
leper.' 

Once morehe tums his eyes on theffolden 
h<x,^ It is a .t„>^e riBg^or a ooLed 
bride, he thinks ; for he is something of a 
knowing one in rings ; and this particular 
specimen is of fine Italian art ; the sort of 
love-gage which a cardinal's nephew might 
have given the daughter of a prince. This 
gage, no doubt, was stolen, but from whom ? 
It is the woman's, not the man's. Can he 
compel her to disclose the facts ? She may 
have Stolen it ; she may have found it ^ 
and she may have got it as a gifb. Such 
things are happening eveiy hour. If she 
declines to say, he has no means of forcing 
her to speak. Stay ; there is something 
on the ring itself A love-knot? Aye, a 
love-knot, and a posy too. Yes, here's a 
name. F ? Yes, that's F. These letters 
are not ancient like the ring. They're 
modern and fantastic ; that's the reason 
they're so hard to read. But Leonard 
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perseveres. F. R Not a doubt of it ; the 
second letter must be R. The third is A. 
* Frank, at a guess V he cries, but only to 
his anxious heart. Led hj his due, he 
soon makes out the N and K. There now, 
the first name Stands confessed as Fiank. 
What next ? He goes to work once more, 
encouraged mightily by his first success. 
A coat of dirt and grease, which fills the 
cuttings in the gold, is now removed, and 
a strong magnifier used in reading the de- 
licate words. The whole comes out — clear, 
crisp, decisive — 

Frank to his wife Diana Randolph. 

Here is a discovery to have made ! 
Why, such a gage is worth a thousand 
voyages on the Atlantic Ocean. In a week 
he has found his Golden Fleece ; by acci- 
dent (if there be such a thing as accident), 
he has won his Holy Graal. ' Frank to his 
wife.' There is another Frank, for whom 
that sentence is the gladdest of glad tidings. 
' To his wife, Diana I ' There is a second 
Diana, for whom that sentence is nothing 
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lese than peace regained, honour confirmed, 
and love restored. 

Leaving the pair on deck, Tab snarling 
at Simon, Simon bridling at Tab, Leonard 
goes down into his cabin, and makes two 
copies of these inscribed words, with draw- 
ings of the ring He slips the ring on his 
little finger and finds it fit. * Lie there,' he 
pats it tenderly, * tili I can place it on 
the band of Di ! ' 

Taking some sheets of paper, he pre- 
pares to write, but when the moment comes 
to put his thoughts into definite shape, he 
pauses and regards the ring with restless 
and inqiüring eyes. What has he gained ? 
Some evidence that Senator Randolph was 
a married man, and that his wife waa 
named Diana ? That, for him, is evidence 
enough. Will it be so to others? 
That he cannot say. A ring may lie, as 
tombstones have been known to lie, and 
parish registers have been known to lie. 
Any one may buy a ring, and put what 
words he pleases on that ring. There 
might be a * presumption ' of law, in fa- 
vour of Frank Randolph having caused 
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these words to be inscribed on this par- 
ticular piece of metal, but a * presumption ' 
of law, to be useful, must be buttressed by 
supporting proof. What proof has he ? Not 
a particle, as yet. Even if he could show 
that Senator Bandolph caused that ring to 
be inscribed, he would be only one step 
neai^rtohisend. The gift might be con- 
strued into proof of an Intention to marry ; 
but proof of an intention to marry is no 
evidence that a marriage has taken place. 
Here, again, there might be a presumption 
of law, but a presumption of law never 
yet satisfied a judge. There must be 
evidence of some kind which is free from 
cavil. It is something to have found that 
ring. It satisfies his mind, and gives him 
hope. On his arrival at New York, he 
can now assume a bolder tone. This ring 
will stagger Jecks, and perhaps induce that 
cautious gentleman to disclose himself. 
Having tumed the matter over, and re- 
solved what he will do, Leonard resumes 
his pen : — 
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* At Sea, May 25, 1870. 
' My DARLING Dl, 

' Providence has placed your mo- 
ther s wedding-ring in my hands. It is 
now on my finger, waiting for the 'hour 
when it can be removed to yours. I for- 
ward you a drawing with a copy of the 
words inscribed. Fever, you see, had 
taken shape, and a mere slip of memory 
has led us into much confusion and misery. 
I mean to make- the promise good. If I 
retum, you'll get the ring ; it* not, you'll 
know that the hoop is on my ftoger and 
the consecration in my heart. 

' Ever your devoted Husband, 

' Leonard Lyle.' 

Making two copies of this note, he 
folds in each a copy of the inscription, 
and addresses them to Diana, Lady Lyle. 
Going up on deck, he delivers these two 
notes to Cox and Joe, with Orders, that, 
in case of accident by sea, the first who gets 
on shore shall carry his missive to Lady 
Lyle. So fex to each alike; and now, 
drawing Joe aside, the baronet shows him 
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the new ring on his finger, and teils him 
that in case of any accident, he is to 
draw that ring and carry it to Lady Lyle. 
* It was her mother's wedding-ring, Joe/ 

* •All serene, Sir Leonard ; but no acci- 
dent 's going to happen/ 

Leonard seeks his guests. Yes, there 
they are, at hiss and curse ; so loud that 
every one can hear their words. 

'Hell-catl' 

* Hound — sot ! ' retorts the woman, 
glancing at« the baronet, and feeling bolder 
in his Company. 

' I flog you into fits ; flay y ou alive ! ' 
' His eyes are on me ; I'll be bold now,' 
she encourages herseif ; and then with a 
quick sweep of hand and body, she is close 
to Simon, brandishing a bowie-knife. 

* Simon, you see thisblade V 

The bully winces : ' Dat, Tom Trapper 
knife/ 

' You've Seen this blade at Viper Fiat V 
' I shaw him in Tom Trapper belt/ 

* And you remember how Tom Trapper 
bullied me and threatened me with his 
whip?' 
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* Tom dreaten every ding — man, hoss, 
dog, nigger/ 

' But he never bnllied me again I ' 
^PoorTom!' 

* Nor ever raised bis fist against another 
woman V 

' No ; he gone ! Over de ränge, dat 
TomT 

' And you — slave-driving hound ! You'll 
flog me into fits — flay me alive ! Out, vil- 
lain!' 

Leonard darts in between the woman 
and her prey, and witb a wave of bis 
uplifted band asserts bis place and power. 
• * Put up tbat knife r 

Tab drops her weapon and her bead, 
wbile Simon stumbles and recoils, as tbougb 
he feared an onset from Sir Leonard even 
more than from bis wife. Wben there is 
peace, Sir Leonard tums on Tab, and in a 
kindly accent speaks to her, — 

* Look up, woman : teil me wbere you 
got tbis bridal ring?' 



CHAPTER VI. 



LEGEND OF VIPER FLAT. 



Beooiling from the ring almost as cravenly 
as from the knife, Simon shrinks back, still 
more believing that his hour has come, 
when he will be arrested, searched, given 
up to justice. Everything is wrong with 
him. He has lost his flask; he has lost 
. his ring. Next, he will lose his papers, 
and a few days later he will lose his life. 
He hulks away, trying to hide his face, and 
get some cover from the bulk-heads. Tab 
droops under Leonardas gaze, and pointing 
at Simon, says in miserable tones : 

' He married me in Viper Fiat. He now 
denies it ; but he married me in Viper Fiat.' 

' Stand up, my poor woman ; to your 
feet ; look up ; fear nothing ; speak the 
truth.' 

Tab murmurs to herseif, her eyes still 
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drooping to the ground ; * He pities me ! I 
could do anything for such a man ! ' 

' My poor woman, I recollect you could 
not read or write. hei me explain. This 
ring was once the property of Senator Ean- 
dolph, and was given by him on his mar- 
riage to his wife, Diana, the lady you call 
Dinah Crump.' 

The quadroon stares at him in wonder. 
What a fearful man he is ! How could he 
learn all that ? He's like an Obi man, or 
medicine man. 

' How came you by this bridal ring V 

Tab glances round at Slokk, who squints 
and scowls at her with an expression that 
would be diabolical if it were not relaxed 
and imbecile. She then replies to Leonard 
in a sort of helpless fury : — 

* Sir, I am a liar and a slut. I only 
know bad things — cogged dice, marked 
Cards, clipt coin, flash notes, If you want any 
evil done, I'U do it for you, I can drug a 
cup, teil fortunes, pass the office, draw a 
gun, swear oaths, and break them. I am 
very bad/ 

' Poor thing 1 the worse you are, the 
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more you need such help as mine. Speak 
out, and trust me/ 

' Trust you ! I would die for you/ 
Slokk bowls. Tab makes a dart at him, 
but pauses in her rush, and after mocking 
him by a hiss, wheels round and cries : — 

*That man 's my husband. I have 
followed him for years, and been his slave. 
He married me at Viper Fiat. I loved him, 
then ; it was my craze to wed a white. I 
got him ; he was mine. He made me toil 
and cheat. I was a wretched slave ; more 
wretched as this white man's wife than as 
a planter's drudga Now, he denies me. 
AU my love is gone ; but he's my husband ; 
and I claim no more than what is right. 
Make him unaay his words-own me as his 
wife, and I will let him go. He's beaten 
me a thousand times. I was a coloured 
woman and could bear his blows, but I have 
never raised my band on him tili now. He 
was a white man. Now the thing is over. 
I have raised my hand against his life. My 
heart is üfted up against him still. I dare 
not live with him, nor dares he live with 
me. A devil has got into my blood, and if 
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he were to strike me, I should kill him now. 
Let him admit our marriage, and be gone/ 

* If he will not — V asks Leonard. 

* Make him I ' she rejoins. * You can 
do anything. Make him unsay those words, 
änd I will give that lady back into your 
arms as spotless in repute as she appeared 
in your eyes on her bridal day.' 

' You can do that V 

* I can unswear the lies he bade me 
swear ; and, most of all, those lies which 
brand her as a bastard and a slave/ 

* Then, all that story was a lie ? ' 

^ If you will make that inan admit my 

nay,' she turns aside, communing for 

a moment with herseif, ^ He is a man — a 
true white man/ Then she flashes out 
aloud to him : * You shall hear the truth, 
unfettered by a pledge. You bade me trust 
you, and I will.' 

* There's some true metal in this crea- 
ture,' Leonard thinks while waiting for her 
speech. She seems to be engaged in hunt- 
ing after words. Yes, there is something 
he will do before she speaks. 

*Excuse me, for an instant, my good 
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woman ; let me have one word alone with 
Simon Slokk/ 

Joe takes her elbow, which she yields 
without a murmiir jiow, and paces towards 
the bow, while Leonard beckons Simon to 
stand out, and answer for himself. Simon 
retires still more behind the bulk-heads. 
He is certain that the baronet now means 
to jerk him overboard as he jerked that flask. 

^ Stand out — and answer. Put away 
that stuff about brevet and legal partners, 
and reply to me — as trigger answers touch 
— is she thy only wife ? ' 

' Shir Leonard ' 

' Only one word more — ^then yea or nay. 
We're steering for New York.' 

Simon falls back, as from a stab. 
Keeling against a stanchion, he stares at 
the young baronet with his fishlike eyes, 
and gasps : — 

'New York I' 

Leonard is puzzled. Why should the 
name of New York strike him like a stab ? 
Can it be that affair in which General 
Cridge is moving ? If it be so, Simon is 
guilty, and he fears to face a court of jus- 
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tice. Leonard would give much to knovv. 
The General never specified the charge, 
and Leonard could not recoUect the name 
of a Single person in New York, except the 
banker 8. Caleb C Clamm was a feiend 
of General Cridge. By chance there may 
be some connexion in the names. He tries 
a shot : 

' We're steering for New York ; we Ve 
business in that city with the banker, Caleb 
C. Clamm/ 

Simon roUs over with a groan. 

* Sped ! ' thinks Leonard ; ' now 1 have 
him in my clutch. The charge against him 
is some forgery on Clamm.' 

Some time is lost in getting Simon on 
his legs, and bringing him to bis senses. 
Bo'son assists to prop him up, and the sigbt 
of a pail of water freshens out his brain. 

' Mark me, Simon Slokk,' the baronet, 
now master of his game, begins : * Tab 
has friends, who may do much for her, 
but will not move a step for thee. Now, 
in a word — is she thy legal wife ? ' 

With an alacrity almost abject, Simon 
answers him : 
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^ Dat woman ish my vife.' 

' Thou art prepared to make an oath ? ' 

* Shwear him on any book.' 

Leonard pulls out bis Greek Testament, 
and after swearing Simon in the usual 
manner, bids him repeat these words : — 

* I, Simon Slokk, of Viper Fiat, bach- 
elor ' 

*Da.t wrong. Me vidower; moosh 
vidower — many timesh.' 

* Then all thy other wives are dead ? ' 

* Shome die, shome bolt, and shome 
divorce. Poor vidower, left alone mit Taab ; 
nodings but Taab.' 

* Repeat,' says Leonard, * after me — ^was 
duly and lawfully married to Tabitha 
Crump, spinster, in the said township of 
Viper Hat, according to the laws in force. — 
Now swear, and sign.' 

Simon swears and signs ; he would do 
anything in a day of peril ; and he thinks 
the present peril great and near. But he is 
hardly conscious of the bearing of his act ; 
nor does he care to seek more closely ; for 
to him an oath is but a word, and when he 
comes to land — if it is any part of Sir 
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Leonard s scheine to let him land — -that 
pledge will hamper him no more than a 
puff of smoke. 

^ Now, Simon Slokk/ adds Leonard, in a 
ga} er voice, for an enormous stone, darker 
and bigger than Black Knob, is lifted from 
his heart, *we see each others game. 
And, now, about that gal at Viper Fiat ? ' 

' Dat gal ish all in shmoke.' 

' Ah, yes ; I see. A film. One blow, 
she vanishes. There is no gal in Viper 
Fiat?' 

^ You no teil Taab ? Nodings keep Taab 
in Order, 'cept dat gal in Viper Fiat.' 

' No, Simon. Thou shalt teil that tale 
thyself. Joe I bring up Mrs. Slokk.' 

She answers to her name with a quick- 
ened step and shining face. 

^ Mrs. Simon Slokk,' says Leonard, giv- 
ing her the benefit of her recovered digni- 
ties, ' your husband has a legend which he 
wants to teil you about a girl in Viper 
Fiat, Nevada.' 

^ He dares to speak about her ! Where's 
my knife?' 

'Stay, Mrs. Slokk. You're hasty. 
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She's a very poor sort of rival, is that gal 
in Viper Fiat ; so poor she hasn't got a foot 
to her sboe, nor a back to her gown/ 
* You're mocking me, Sir Leonard V 
'No, Mrs. Slokk« There is no gal in 
Viper Fiat« Here is an affidavit swom and 
signed. Aocording to bis statement made 
on oatb, you are tbe onlj woman witb a 
rigbt to call berself Mrs. Simon Slokk/ 
' Tbat's all serene/ adds Joe. 



CHAPTER VII. 



BEMOBSE. 



In spite of Joe's assertions, the man and 
wife, newly made one again, are anything 
but serene. Simon, on bis part, scowls 
andgroans. AU is not right within. The 
purser thinks it may be the vitriol. Sir 
Leonard thinks it must be Clamm. Joe 
has a notion that it's only Tab. Some 
organ has gone wrong inside, and the dis- 
order speaks in audible grunts and groans. 

Tab is absorbed uneaßüy in her own 
thoughts, and in the paper which has just 
been swom and signed. Her head hangs 
down, her eyes, though wet with tears, 
flash fire, and her excited fingers twitch 
about the paper. When the storm goes 
by, she flings her arms out, and exclaims 
in wüdest terror : 
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* I am damned to hell !' 

* Hush, woman I' 

* No, I cannot hush ! I must speak 
out. I shall be bumt in everlasting fire ! ' 

A wave of Leonardas hand teils Joe to 
carry Simon off. Where to ? No matter, 
any place will serve ; his berth, bis coH of 
ropes, his coffin — if he like. Slokk hulks 
away, broken in spirit, muttering to him- 
self that they have found him out, that 
they are taking him to New York, that 
they wUl give him up to Clamm, that they 
will lodge him in the Tombs ! 

Then Leonard tums on Tab, who 
Stands before him, haggard, wom, and 
bowed ; her face and figure broken by a 
misery more acute than that of her despair- 
ing mate. 

* What have you done, that you should 
fear those everlasting fires V asks Leonard, 
speaking in a low and kindly tone. 

^ Done ! ' she Starts, flinging up her 
arms once more in passion and remörse. 
' Have I not covered her with shame ? 
Have I not lacerated you with wounds V 

' If you have sworn a lie against her 
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purity of birth/ he answers, in a graver 
accent, 'your offence against her — and 
against me as her husband — has been very 
great/ 

' You'll never overlook my crime ! ' 

' If you have swom a lie against that 
mother and that child, well knowing that 
your oath was false, the burthen of that 
sin against the sanctities of married love 
will rest on you a thousand times more 
crushing than the weight of any sentence 
passed by mortal judge.' 

' Kill me ! I am unfit to live !' 

^ Woman, you are unfit to die. Only 
the pure in heart are fit to die.'- 

'What shall I do ? . Teil me, what 
shaU I do ?' 

' Live, and repent. Live, and undo the 
evil you have done. Live, and regain your 
self-respect/ 

Cowering at his feet, she smothers her 
dark face in her yet darker hands. Sobs 
break from her — deep, slow, and agonizing 
sobs. At length she starts to her feet, as 
though some plan had come to her which 
she must carry out at once, and poyiting to 
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his fingers, bids him look at the bridal- 
ring. He looks at it, laying his finger on 
the gold,* 

* You know it V she inquires. 

* I know the original owner of this 
hoop.' 

* And you want to know the others V 
^ Yes, if there be others/ 

* And you think I know ? ' 

' Yes, I am confident you know/ 

* And fancy I am going to teil the 
truth V 

' Yes ; I am confident that you will 
speak the truth/ 

Turning aside, she mutters to herseif, 
' I'tti sore afraid. It is so stränge ! And 
whatwiU Simon say?' 

The name of Simon seems to sting her 
— ^and she sweeps suddenly round towards 
the baronet, and inquires if he is sure that 
it is wrong for a coloured person to teil a 
lie ? Leonard assures her it is the blackest 
sin that either white men or coloured men 
can commit. But is it wrong in a slave ? 
Yes, he assures her, it is just as wrong in 
the servUe clafis bs in the free. 
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* Suppose you're told to do it ? ' she 
insists. 

* No one haB the right to bid you lia 
Your lying is a peril to your soul, and no 
one has the right to jeopardise your soul/ 

* And I have told such heaps of lies ! ' 
exclaims the woman in her agony of 
remorse. 

* Resolve to teil no more. That is the 
way to make amends ; that is the way to 
eam forgiveness/ 

* Heavens ! How good he is !' sighs 
Tab, now floundering in the slough of her 
despair. * He ought to kill me, and he 
seeks to do me good ! I'd leap into the 
fire for such a man as that ! ' 

^ My poor woman ! ' he exhorts her, 
lifting up her listless hand, * as you would 
like to hold your head erect, and look good 
men and women in the face, slough this 
bad habit of the tongue — just as a viper 
sheds her wom-out skin.' 

'Sir Leonard,' answers Tab, in a de- 
sponding mood, *no man, save only you, 
has ever seemed to me, that he expected 
me to teil the truth. What is the good 
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of saying what is true, if no one listens 
and belle ves in what you say?' 

* We speak the truth, because it is the 
tnith. We do it for our own sake, Mrs. 
Slokk. That's what we call the truth's 
sake ; but, in fact, it is onr own sake that 
we mean. It is a duty to ourselves/ 

* I'll teil it all, Sir Leonard — I'm a 
thief/ 

* And that was how you came to have 
thisring?' 

* I stole it. I was told to steal it ; and 
I stole it/ 

* How, and when?' 

' Strike me to the earth 1' 

* You stole this ring from a lady's 
band? 

* But, she was dead. How eise could 
I have got the ring from her? I crept 
beside her in the night. The shed was 
black. He made me do it, and I tore it 
from her in the dark, when she was dead.' 

Pity and anger fill Sir Leonardas eyes 
by turns, as Tab gasps out her foul and 
wicked story ; but bis pity in the lolig 
run gains the upper band ; for this poor 
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savage seems to him hardly more respon- 
sible for her act than the poacher's dog 
which breaks Üirough a fence and fetches 
out a bird from tke preserves. 

* Hish, my poor woman — hish I Now, 
mark. There is an angel bending over us, 
and listening to our worda Wbo was the. 
owner of this ring V 

She tums aside and knits her hands, 
as though his pity were more terrible to 
bear than scom and wrath, 

* Who was the lady of this ring V 

* I cannot speak her name/ 

' As you have hope for kindness now, aaid 
grace hereafter, teil me that lady's name/ 

* Kill me at once !' 

* Teil me the truth — and nothing but 
the truth/ 

* I am not fit to live 1' 

'Was she the lady you accused of 
having been a planter's mistress, and the 
mother of his bastard child?' 

*I want to die I' 

* Out with the truth r 

She darts at the port-side, leaps to the 
bulwark, clutches at the sheets, steadies 
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her feet, aJl ready for a spring, and then 
exclaims : 

* She was ! Now, bid me spring into 
the flood. You shall not give the word, 
'ere I am gone.' 

Fearing to either speak or stir, lest in 
her frenzy she may take his moving for 
a si&n^al, and go over, Leonard keeps his 
eyefaedrt.aälyonh«rfeoe. On^. be- 
Ueving hin about to .pe.k. she teies to 
catch and to forestall his words : 

* Quick, I am gone/ 

^Hold on — Mra Slokk/ The title 
softens her at once. She looks him in the 
face. * Come down — I say, come down I * 

On seeing him so calm and firm, she 
wavers in her purpose, drops her arm, and 
lets the baronet assist her down. He 
brings her to the centre of the deck. She 
looks at him again with her admiring eyes, 
and with a sudden motion flings herseif 
prostrate at his feet. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



REPENTANCE. 



' Live and repent I Live and undo the evil 
you have done ! ' These phrases ring in 
Tab's ears, and quiver on her lips as she 
tosses in her berth all night. The gale still 
drives them on, whistling in the sheets and 
howling along the sails. Cox has put 
out the fire, and stopped the screws, for 
they are scudding with their canvas all in 
use, and running bravely before the wind, 
the same nor-easter lashing them along at 
twelve or thirteen knots an hour. Tab 
list'ens ; but the fiends outside are nothing 
to the fiends within. A change has oome 
to her. By lights unknown to her, and 
not supplied by any of her Obi men, she has 
begun to see that life is not quite all a lie ; 
and that the better things of life — as good 
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words, true acts, and kindly looks — are all 
connected with the truth. And truth, she 
sees, is not the white man'b virtue. Simon 
is as false as she ; as false as any coloured 
slave. 

How stränge, that she has never thought 
ofthat before ! There is a gap as wide be- 
tween Sir Leonard and Simon, as between 
Lady Lyle and herseif. Diana never 
deigned to lie. Tab used to think it was 
her pride, because her skin was fair. Now 
she begins to understand. It was her self- 
respect, and not her pride. A fine thing 
that — ^being proud of doing right! That 
used to be Diana's way. If she (Tab 
Crump) had only known then, as she knows 
now, that Diana was Senator Randolph's 
lawful child, she could have liked her very 
muck She was a good child, and a brave 
woman. Even for the sake of Simon, Tab 
thinks she would not have sacrificed that 
girl. If she could only see that girl again ! 

Live and repent ! How do folks re- 
pent ? Live, and undo the evü you have 
done ! How do they set about undoing the 
evil they have done ? All night Tab asks 
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these questions of herseif, and all night 
long the outer demons of the air and sea 
reply to her in yells and shrieks. 

Deep in the night she crawls on deck 
and peers into the gloora. Dark figures, 
wrapt in storm-capes, flit about, uneasy, 
and with growling sounds. A voice cries, 
'For'ardl light I' in a commanding tone. 
She knows that voice, and slinks back to 
her berth, saying timidly to herseif, ' AU 
safe, then ; he's a match for them. They 
won't scare him, with aU their yeUs and 
howls/ 

The yacht is fairly in mid-ocean, head- 
ing for Sandy Hook. What Leonard has 
now leamt, intensifies his yeaming to be in 
Richmond, in the office of Jecks and Co., 
the family lawyers. He is satisfied that 
Senator Handel ph was a married man, and 
thinks the family lawyers must have been 
acquainted with that fact of facts. Why, 
then, do they deny all knowledge of those 
papers which were mentioned to General 
Cridge by Lady Lyle ? Some mystery of 
iniqnity may lie behind their silence. But 
before he reaches Sandy Hook, and sends 
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to Caleb C. Clamm, he has much to say 
and perhaps to do. This dusky woman 
may be got to let out more. She knows 
that Lady Lyle was bom in honour. 
She becomes a witness in bis cause. He 
can depend on her, unless her husband 
gains the upper band onee more. Does 
Simon also know ? If so, can he be made 
a witness too ? A craven, he may be in- 
duced by fear to speak the truth, even as 
he is driven by fear into the opposite course. 
That hint about New York was a decided 
hit. And then he wonders whether Tab, 
like Simon, can be scared by threats of land- 
ing in New York ? He'U try her by-and-by . 

Tab is on deck when he comes up. She 
has been helping in the galley, but her 
nerves are too much strained for her to keep 
her feet, much less to polish pots and pans. 
She sits apart, moody and penitent : won- 
dering how folks begin to %mdo the evü 
they have done. The only ghost of an idea 
that occurs to her is that of her Obi super- 
stition — cutting her throat, or jumping into 
the sea. 

* Why did you steal that lady s ring V 
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Leonard is standing in front of her as 
he puts this question, in a voice that no 
more brooks evasion or denial than the 
question of a judge in court. 

* He wanted it/ she answers. 
' He ? Your hnsband V 

* Simon Slokk ; he was not then my 
husband/ 

* For what purpose could he want that 
lad/sring?' 

*He never told me, but I guessed it 
was the gold. It is a heavy hoop/ 

^Did you afterwards find his rea^ons 
out?' 

* Not tili we came to Castle Lyle/ 

' So late as that 1 Not thirty days ago V 
*He never teils me things tili he is 

forced, in order to prevent mistakes/ 

^ And when he came to Castle Lyle, he 

told you why he bade you steal that lady's 

wedding-ring ten years ago !' 

* He had to teil me, then, because he 
could not do without my help. He was 
afraid of being seen by Lady Lyle.' 

' Why so V 

* I can't teil why. He was though, in a 
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regulär stew and ftink, lest Lady Lyle 
should see him. If he had committed 
murder, and she had seen him do it, he 
could not have shown more dread of Lady 
Lyle.' 

Leonard holds on and tliinks. There's 
something more than common in this fear. 
Why should that fellow dread the eyes of 
Lady Lyle ? An old and faint suspiciön as 
to the appearance of Black Knob that day 
retums on him in force. Can this bad man 
have been concemed in Senator ßandolph's 
death ? That some one hurled a stone that 
moming, as he cantered past Black Knob, 
Sir Leonard never feit a doubt. And if at 
him, why not at Randolph ? He was but a 
stranger in the land, with not a man about 
to wish him ill, and yet — but stay, there 
was a man who wished him iU. There was 
the overseer. If Simon hurled that stone 
at him, he may have flung the stone which 
Struck the Senator s horse ; and some 
chance word may have induced him to be- 
lieve that his villainy had been seen by 
Lady Lyle. That theory would Square with 
many of the facts now known to him. 
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Leonard harks back on Tab, regardmg 
her with more than pity ; for, on seeing her 
better qualities come out day by day, he 
recollects that she was Colonel Randolph's 
child ; disowned, discarded, illegitimate ; but 
still, she was that gallant soldier's child. 

* YouVe done at last with telling lies ? ' 

^ Sir Leonard, I will never lie to you 
again/ 

^ To no one, Mrs. Slokkl' 

* Yes ; to no one.' 

*Now, when your husband told you 
why he bade you steal that lady's ring, 
what was the reason given ? * 

' That Di, her piccaninny, might possess 
no part of the evidence which proved her 
free condition and her honourable birth.' 

' No part I then there was other evidence 
beyond this ring V 

' Yes ; family papers/ 

' And he wished to have the ring be- 
cause he already had those papers ? That 
was why he bade you steal the ring from 
the dead hand ? * 

^ You know it all, Sir Leonard !' 

' Yes ; I know it alL Now, Mrs. Slokk, 
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I mean to have those papers^ as I have this 
ring. They are my property, as agent for 
my wife. Repent ; undo the evil you have 
donel' 

* He is my husband. I have parted 
from him ; but I caimot do him haJ' 

* To teil the truth may do him good. 
Are youaware that we are heading for New 
York V 

*Heaven help me, noi New York? 
Have pity on hun, SU- 1 You will not give 
him up. You will not carry him ashore V 

'That will depend on what we find. 
As soon as I have seen the banker, Caleb 
Clamm * 

' Don't let them take himi They will 
buxy him in the Tombsu He'U never see. the 
light of day again/ 

-Thoae^^. Ifa. Slokk! me«a« 
those papers, Mrs. Slokk V 

' Spare him, and you shall have them. 
Let me speak with him a moment.' 

* Yes, you shall ; but in my presenoe. 
I will go with you below.' 



CHAPTER IX. 



RESTITUTION. 



Joe is standing at the door of Simon's 
berth, endeavouring, but without success, 
to rouse the abject creature by a threat, 
deHveredaa a chorus, to put bis own money 
on the bob-tail nag, and by a challenge to hia 
moaning victim to bet something on the 
bay. The abject creature only snorts and 
kicks, to which the Singer is replying by a 
roll of Du-dahs, when Sir Leonard and 
Tab Step down. Joe moves aside, and Tab 
pnshes past him into the bertL 

* S . . . imon,' she is beginning her 
message, when her husband, catching the 
familiär hiss, and unaware of Su: Leonardas 
presence in the doorway, langes out his 
left heel, and only just misses dealing her 
a savage blow. 
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^This beaat deserves no quarter/ says 
the baronet, in bis impatience. * Stand 
aside ; 111 pay him off old scores/ 

^For my sake, spare him, sir. He is 
a white man ; he's not used to blows ; and 
he was drunk when he dre w that knife on 
you in the negro-yard.' 

*And when he made that charge of 
stabbing?' 

' He believed that you were gone, and 
he wonld never see your face again/ 

* Well, woman, speak to him ; have 
done with him. If he knows anything 
abüut those Randolph papers, let him speak. 
Where are they lodged ? ' 

*S . . . imon,' she entreats her hus- 
band, who is now pulled up a little, his head 
leaning heavily against the bimk, his eyes 
staiing in a fixed and fish-like imbecility at 
the young baronet. * Give him those papers, 
Simon ; give them up at once.' 

Leonard pricks up his ears. At once ! 
She Said at once ! Why, then, this lump of 
earth must have these family papers on his 
person ? 

* Stand aside, my good woman — stand 
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aside I ' He speaks with an imperial 
haste. 

* Don't kill him, sir I He is a white 
man I ' 

Simonis dull brain is quickening with 
the sense of danger. On the westem plains 
one sometimes sees a prairie dog lying 
helpless, fascinated, half a yard or so in 
front of a rattle-snake. The snake rears 
up his head, conscious of his power to dart 
and crush that helpless prairie dog. Melt- 
ing in the ecstasy of fear, that prairie dog 
creeps on a step or two towards his foe, 
inviting him, as it were, to strike, and 
giving himself up to death. Simon, in front 
of the young baronet, is like that fascinated 
prairie dog in front of the rattle-snake. 

* I gife 'em up ! I gife 'em up ! ' 

* Quick, man, with thy work ! ' 

' No gife me up to Clamm ? ' the rascal 
whines. 

' The pa«pers — quick ! ' 

' No gife me up to Lady Lyle ? ' 

* Quick, man, or I'U unseam thee with 
my knife ! ' 

Simon unfastens his coat and under- 
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clothes, unclaaps a belt, and from an inner 
pocket of that belt takes out a leather 
case. 

* Dere ish all papers. I hev gife dem 
up. You vitness dat I gife dem up of my 
free vill, all of my own free vill. I hope 
you shtandmy feiend?' 

* Yes, S . . . imon ; he will stand our 
friend/ Tab soothes her husband. 

*I never do it, never! I no murder 
him I It vas one aocident I Dat shtone 
roll down I I never kill him — ^no I ' 

Half listening to these explanations and 
confessions of the guilty wretch — whose 
hands seem stained with many sorts of 
crime — ^Leonard unties the leathem case, in 
which he finds three scraps of paper, care- 
ftJly folded up, and labelled on the outer 
side : — 

* 1. Slokk and Tab/ 

* 2. Astor and Clamm,' 

* 3. Senator Randolph.' 

With quivering fingers he imfolds the 
papers marked Senator Randolph, and with 
quick and beaming eye runs through the 
cohtents more than once. 
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* Heavens ! here is evidence enough to 
satisfy a judge I ' 

Holding the papers up aloft, Sir Leonard 
looks at Tab, and asks, *Were these the 
reasons why he feared the eyes of Lady 
Lyle ? ' 

* They were, Sir Leonard. He believed 
she was a witness of his crime. The next 
day after her father's death she charged 
him, in the presence of my brother Pomp, 
and a second slave named Paul, with 
murder.' 

'Di!' 

* She was alone — stunned, orphaned, 
outraged, sick; but she stood up before 
him, and denounced him as a murderer and 
rifler of the dead.' 

' My own brave Di ! ' 

* And so he thought she must have seen 
him hurl the stone, and steal the papers.' 

* Hum I How that explains things.' 
Having slaked his buming thirst, Sir 

Leonard puts the papers in his bosom and 
unfolds the documents labelled Slokk and 
Tab, and Astor and Clamm. 

The first is a certificate of the marriage 

VOL. III. s 
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of Simon Slokk, of Viper Fiat, to Tabitha 
Crump, of Riverside. Leonard hands it 
to the woman with a smüe : 

* Fresh evidence of your right to bear 
the name of Mrs. Slokk.' 

The next paper is a cancelled bill, drawn 
by Astor & Co. on Caleb C. Clamm for ten 
thousand doUars. 

* What is this paper ? ' he demands of 
Tab. * Are you acquainted with this docu- 
ment, Mra Slokk ? ' 

' That is our trouble in New York, Sir 
Leonard,' she confesses, in a broken voice. 
' That is the reason we're afraid of Clamm.' 

*Whyso?' 

at is a forgery.' 

'A forgeiy I This biU is drawn by 
Astor and Co. on Caleb C. Clamm.' 

* It's Simon's masterpiece — ^what he nsed 
to call his masterpiece — a forgery of a 
forgery I ' 

Caleb Clamm, as Leonard soon gathers, 
was a luckless man of business. Early in 
his career he was accused of forgery, and 
sentenced to impriaonment for life. After 
seven years passed in the Tombs, a doubt 
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arose about the evidence ; and on petition 
to the govemment at Albany, he was 
released under bonds to appear on any 
future call. A few months after he retumed 
to business, Simon waited on bim in WaU 
Street, and produced this bill, declaring it 
to be a forgery by Clamm on Astor & Co. 
Clamm tumed white ; he tinderstood his 
visitor. Though he had never seen that 
bill before, he was aware that a fresh accu- 
s^tion would cause his instant arrest and 
re-committal to the Tombs. So, putting 
off all shilly-shally, Clamm inquired his 
visitor's terms. Simon proposed to open 
an account ; and all went well with him 
tili General Cridge's arrival in New York. 

' This Charge of forgery, extortiou, and 
conspiracy,' thinks Leonard, * must be that 
case in which his Excellency was concerned.' 
Then looking at the sprawling viUain, he 
inquires in a stem voice, *This is your 
forgery, Simon Slokk?' 

' Dat ish my forgery,* Simon whines and 
slobbers, ' but I no mxirder him ! ' 

'Murder whom V 

' Shenator.' 
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The old suspicions are confirmed. This 
Bcoimdrel was the demon of Black EjioK 
Leonard has hardly any doubt that Simon 
hurled the stone which Struck the Senator's 
horse,and therebycansed the Senator sdeatL 

*Why did you murder Senator Ban* 
dolph?' 

'I no murder him. I rob him— I no 
murder him ! ' 

Satisfied that Simon was guilty of the 
robbery, and suspecting him of the murder, 
Leonard leaves him on the floor, and goes 
into his cabin to peruse and copy the papers 
labelled Senator Eandolph. They are four 
in number. 

1 . A bill of sale by John Eandolph, of 
Riverside, to Edward Wingfield, of Orange 
Gap, of the slave, Tabitha Crump, otherwise 
known as Contessa Tab, with an acknow- 
ledgment of the receipt of twelve hundred 
dollars on delivery of the said slave. 

2. A letter of freedom granted by 
Edward Wingfield, of Orange Gap, to the 
coloured woman, Tabitha Crump. 

3. A certificate of the marriage of Frank 
Randolph, of Riverside, to Diana, only 
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daugtter of Edward Wingfield, of Orange 
Gap. 

4. A certificate of the baptism of Diana» 
daughter of Frank ßandolph and Diana, 
hiä wife. 

*Happy, happy lines T Sir Leonard 
whispers, with a grateful sense of safety, 
to hiä beating heart. *Di, how thy eyes 
will glisten, and thy pulse will bound ! ' 

He runs once more from first to last 
through these convincing and conclusive 
documents. 

* Thy face will brim with a new glory, 
Di!' 

Then, with a flash of thought, he gathers 
up the papers in his hand, never to part 
from them again tili he can place them in 
her hands. He leaps on deck and calla fbr 
his sailing-master, Cox. 

* Yes, Sir/ replies that sturdy sea-dog. 

* Up, heim ! About^-ship I * Onr voyage 
is ended, Cox. Put back to land.' 

*To England, Sir?' 

'Aye. Everything is changed- We 
must retum at our best speed. About, 
and let us face our port/ 
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The vessel, answering to her heim, 
Swings round, but the wind is raging from 
the nor-east. 

* Steam on,* cries Leonard ; ^ head to 
the wind-' 

The Foam is now set on. 

How much the inner shapes the outer 
life, the barönet thinks, as he looks forward 
to the black and driving clouds. Just now 
ihat gale appeared to him a blessed spirit, 
for it was hurrying him towards New 
York, on his way to Richmond ! Now it 
is a buffeting demon, for it hinders his re- 
tum to Land's End, on his way to Castle 
Lyle I 

* Dirty in front,' growls Cox, as a black 
doud gathers haatüy, a flash of fire leaps 
out, and a deluge rattles down. 

^ Pull down thy cap, and look it in 
the teeth. On, man, through storm and 
fire, to Lady Lylel' 



CHAPTER X. 



EXIT. 



Fl VE or six days they head on in the teeth of 
wind and rain, using their canvas when 
they dare, and keeping what they can of 
their reserves in coal. Every one save 
Simon lends a hand in helping on the 
yacht 

For some days after his confession of 
the forgery and theft, Simon mopes on his 
coil of ropes and chains, refusing to go 
. below, and for the greater part refusing to 
eat. He whines for drink — schnapps, 
sehnapps, for ever Bchnapps. Leonard has 
given his purser an imperative order not to 
pass him out a single dram. 

When the wind stings sharp, and the 
rain smites hard, the drunkard shivers on 
his coil, and staggeiB to his feet No one 
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has time for watching him save Tab, who 
tries to get him under cover, but her cares 
to do him good are savagely repulsed. He 
leans over the bulwark, peering with his 
fish-like eyes into the black and scurrying 
waters, wondering, with an aimless, idiotic 
wonder, whether they are racing for New 
York or Castle Lyle. Since his flask was 
taken from him, nearly all his small remains 
of manliness seem lost. A little spite alone 
is left, which finds its vent in an ocxjasional 
oath and lunge at Tab. 

Sense, outsight, memory, aU have left 
him. Like a sick dog, he whines and howls ; 
yet if aiiy one speaks to him he shrinks 
and shakes. He seems to have lost the 
use of words. He has a muddled notion 
that the yacht is steering for New York ; 
yet he is under the impression that the 
first person he will see on landing will be 
Lady Lyle — come to denounce him once 
again, with that commanding air and with 
that lofty voice which he remembers, as a 
murderer and rifler of the dead ! 

Shuddering at his coil of rope, and think- 
ing that the hangman must be nigh, he 
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tums again to these black and scudding 
waves, and wonders whether they would 
Cover hiin from the vengeance of that 
injured lady ; but the roar and giind of the 
tumultuous waters fiighten him almost 
aa mucli aa the avenging phantom of 
Lady Lyle. Again, he cowers among bis 
ropes and chams. 

Deep in the second watch, the air being 
black with mist, and the sea roUing heavily, 
Sir Leonard, standing on the bridge, cries 
suddenly, in a clear and arousing voice : 

* Look out ; port side I A sail ! Hold, 
hardl' 

These words have hardly raked the 
yacht, causing the men to clutch at sheet 
and bulk-head, ere a brigantine leaps on 
them from the clouds ; huge, vaporous, 
sudden, like a bird with multiplied and 
outstretched wings, aQ flapping, buffeting 
above their heads. 

A cry is heard. Spars mix with spars, 
and sails with sails, in angry cut and thrust. 
A scrape — as of a plank stove in ; a snap — 
as of a yard-arm gone : a shake and rustle 
of the sheets and shroud — and the whole 
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thing is over ; the mysterious brigantine 
melting back into the darkness like a great 
black ghost. 

* An Tigly Scratch 1 * growls Cox, as 
soon as they are clear. 

* That was a jerk ! ' adds Leonard ; ^ we 
were lifted up, rolled over on the starboard 
beam. The wonder is that we were not 
all spilt out.' 

* The lubbers bore no light/ comments 
the old sea-dog with a frown of anger. 

' Do you think they are hurt, Cox ? ' 

* WeU, I hope so. I am not ill-na- 
tured, but I hope they're scratched, sir.' 

' Heaven have mercy on them ! ' 
When daylight comes, all hands are 
pipedondeck. Simon is missing. Leonard 
looks at Tab. The widow puts her face into 
her palms^ and sobs. 



BOOK xn. 



MIDSUMMER DAY. 

Pebiod 1870. 



CHAPTER L 



THE SCHOOL. 



A GRY of boys and girk at play, broken by 
tap of drum and bar of song, comes up 
from the quaint old garden nnder Rupeit's 
tower, causing a pale and eager face to 
tum from a heap of letters, placards, and 
reports, and listen to the happy not. 
Smiles illumine that wan face, as the tap 
of a toy drum is heard above the glee and 
noise. 

* Dear Frank ! And he is seven years 
old to-day.' 

It is Friday, twenty-fourth of June, 
and Frank, bom on the festival of St. John 
the Baptist, is now a gentleman of seven, 
aware of aU his years and rights. Child- 
ren from the village school have been invited 
to the grounds, to swing and romp, eat cake 
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' and fruit, and make a holiday of the event. 
And here they are, racing and singing up 
and down, diving into the vaults under 
Rupert's tower, and chasing moths among 
the ashlars overthrown by Cromwells 
guns. 

These liftle ones are the sons and 
daughters of humble folk; small farmers, 
fish-wives, grocers, and the like ; with 
here and there a more pretentious fiy, the 
boy or girl of some druggist, land-agent, 
or solicitor. They are schoolmates, one and 
all ; fellows on the same benches of a school 
which was taken in band only a few weeks 
ago by Lady Lyle. 

When Diana leamed the truth from his 
Excellency, General Cridge, about her hus- 
band's views and dealings in the Separation, 
she was certain he would come to her again. 
She could not say how long he might be 
absent ; for the Richmond lawyer was an 
angry, obstinate man ; but she was confi- 
dent that Leonard would retum as soon as 
he had done his work ; bringing with bim 
the evidence of her daim as Senator Ean- 
dolph 's child. His toil was in her ser- 
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vice. How was she to recompense such 
travail ? 

By an extra sliare of love ? By a more 
tender and devoted care ? By a more 
reverent waiting on his mood, effacing her 
own separate life, and growing more and 
more at one with him? 

In earlier days, when the first dawnmg of 
this trouble had come to her, she tried this 
course and fonnd it very sweet. What loving 
woman does not find it sweet to sit down 
meekly on her couch, and feel a streng arm 
winding round her waist, seducing her to 
lean her head in peace, unvexed by any 
personal strain of thought ? What female, 
kissing and caressing, can resist the chance 
of yielding up the reins to strenger hands, 
freeing herseif from aU the fret of life, and 
from the friction of aU earthly things ? It 
is so nice to feel that some one is taking 
care of you ; so nice to feel that you have 
not to answer for what is either done or 
left undone. 

Diana tried this course in her early 
married life ; but she was never sure of 
her suöcess. She gave up all to Leonard ; 
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using herseif towards him in a lowly, loving, 
childlike spiiit ; yet the liusband whom 
she strove to make a tyrant, only leamt to 
be her slave. She tested him in little 
things ; and saw him yield to her when 
she W seoreü, dedJ hun to bs Ann. 
His softness towards her touched the chords 
of pride, She feit no joy in seeing him 
yield so often and so muck On other 
sides, as she perceived, he nrged and 
swayed his equals in age and sex, and she 
began to fear that there was something 
wrong in her-a certain babyness, tbat in- 
duced him to regard and humour her as a 
child. The query stood before her thus — 
Was Leonard's softness with her prompted 
by the fact that he thought her weak, not 
that he thought her in the right ? 

A sadder and maturer preeept came to 
her from this mental strife. Slowly, but 
surely, she began to feel that harmony in 
wedded love is hardly to be gained by 
sinking the woman's natinre in the man's. 
Both natures are required. It is a girlish 
fancy to suppose that love is all, and that 
the very heavens may be flung away for love. 
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It is the woman's part to soar and not to 
sink. 

Diana has now been trained to higher 
things than the indulgence of a purely 
selfish love. When General Cridge let in 
that ray of light— so new to her, so sure in 
promise to her heart — the words which 
sprang nnsought to her excited lips were : 
* We will get to work.' 

She meant that in their Situation she 
had other things to do than sit and mope, 
brooding on past mishaps, and feeding her . 
fancy with images of him, as he would look 
when he came back, on putting his arm 
about her weist, and hugging her to his 
heart. She had to soar and not to sink. 
Her first thought was to make hersejf less 
nnworthy of such a man. And how was she 
to do it ? By her thought for others ; by 
setting down to such duties, outside her 
own emotions, as might be lying neglected 
at her feet. Were any such duties to be 
found ? Yea, at her door. Out, from her 
park-gates, down to the little port, were 
scattered many cottages, of which the 
tenants were mostly poor, and the little 
VOL. ni. T 
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folks bom in them were left to grow up 
Ignorant of the simplest things. Not one 
in ten could read a line ; not one in twenty 
eould riga hU .s^. Such thing, wi 
but too common throughout rural England 
seven or eight years ago ; nowhere so com- 
mon as in the shadow of feudal Castles, in 
the ownership of feudal lords. 

A consumptive rector, who had come to 
Port Lyle a little before Sir Warren's death, 
had set bis beart on buUding a scbool in tbis 
neglected place; but tbe old baronet, a 
practical and public man, bating moonsbine, 
wbetber it gleamed in a Sheffield sword- 
grinder or an Oxford text-spinner, laugbed 
at tbe scbeme, and set bis teetb agatost 
sucb revolutionaiy cant. 

Wben Leonard brougbt bis young bride 
to Castle Lyle for tbeir brief boneymoon, 
tbe rector tried bis luck again about tbat 
project for a village scbool. Sir Leonard 
and Lady Lyle saw no one but bimself and 
tbe young doctor, tbeir cousin, so tbat be 
bad every cbance of putting tbings before 
tbem in a proper ligbt. Diana took tbe 
project up ; Leonard gave tbe money ; and 
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the management was left in the rector's 
hands. 

While the school was rising from the 
ground, the rector was drooping to his 
rest. Before the roof was fairly on, he 
drove the village lads and lasses into school. 
The parents, blind to the good he meant 
to do, resented his too eager tone, and 
when the enemy overtook him at his desk, 
they not unwillingly saw the school shut 
up. 

More than once, since her retum from 
yachting, Lady Lyle had spoken about 
that school to Grace, but Grace lived far- 
ther off, aad she had no such feeling for 
poor people as her jfriend. Not that the 
Georgian lady is wanting in the proper 
female sjonpathiea In truth, no lady is 
richer in the patented forms of plty for the 
poor as poor ; and no woman in Yorkshire 
would more readüy adom her life with aU 
allowable good works. But Lady Lyle 
regards them from another stage. Her 
pity is not given to the poor as poor. be- 
cause pity, like a low voice, is becoming m 
a lady. She is kind to them because they 
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are men and women, and appear to be neg- 
lected by the world. Nothing was settled 
by her talk with Grace, but a plan for a 
revival of the rector's scheme about the 
school was often present to Diana s mind. 

When she cried out to Cridge, ' Well 
get to work/ she thought of that empty 
school, and those neglected children on the 
roads and in the alleys of Port Lyle. Snn- 
set of the same day fonnd her at the bnild- 
ing. giving ordai to W , the floors 
scrubbed, the windows cleaned, the desks 
set right, the maps naüed up ; while mes- 
sengers were mnning from cottage to cot- 
tage with news that the school would be 
opened by Lady Lyle next day at ten 
o'clock^ and that all the children of her 
tenants were expected to attend. 

At ten o'clock next moming, Lady Lyle 
and Frank were down from the Castle. 
Frank was the first to have his name in- 
scribed, and, as he knew his drill already, he 
was appointed captain of the school. Until 
a certified mistress could be got jfrom York, 
Diana took the teaching on herselfj and 
after a self-sufficing damsel cäme to hand. 
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she began to make tlie schoolroom cheerier 
by dmwing figures and landscapes on the 
trall. 

These are the boys and girk now 
playing in the Castle garden, keeping 
up Frank's birthday under the eyes of 
Lady Lyle. 



CHAPTER IL 



SCHOOLMATES. 



* Fall in 1 ' cries Bessie ; * fall in, boys and 
girlsl' 

* Fall in 1 ' repeats the captain, with a 
rat-tat on bis drum. 

A crowd of small fry sallies up, laughing 
and shouting in delight. Frank puts bis 
drum down rather wistfully, and lays his 
hand on the hilt of a wooden sword. 

' FaU in, first squad. Front rank, boys; 
reax rank, girls. SizeT 

One little chap Stands up, too small to 
ränge with the other lads. 

* Cbin up 1 Is tbat you, little Jemie ? 
Stand out ; you're too small for drill. Stand 
out, and bave a swing/ 

Jemie Stands out with a sad face, and 
tben one sees tbat he is lame, and tbat his 
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withered leg is the cause of his looking so 
very small a boy. 

* Dear Frank 1 ' Diana says to her beat- 
ing heart. * Yes, that was nice in him not 
to remind tbe boy that he is lame. These 
urchins call him Limping Jemie. Frank is 
too good for that. How like his father ! ' 

Jemie Stands shyly on one side. He 
does not care to swing. He wants to see 
the boys and girls at drill. That's what he 
would like to do himself, and what he would 
like to do himself, he likes more than any- 
thing eise to watch. 

Bessie assists in forming squad. Trip- 
ping into the rear, she helps in sizing the 
little girls and getting them to hold their 
tongues, and stand erect and silent like the 
boys. 

* 'Tention 1' shouts Frank ; and the 
whole squad begins to stretch and stiflfen 
up. ^Eyes right, dress I' and the squad 
dresses up. * Eyes front.' 

Every one Stands in order, facing to the 
front, with ears expecting the word of 
command. 

*By your right — quick, march!' The 
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whole body moves forward. ^ Left wheel. 
Halt!' 

* Well done !' Diana, coming out a little 
way on the stone balcony, cannot help cry- 
ing to the squad, Frank is putting up his 
sword. As soon as the sqüad began to 
march, the little lame boy hung down his 
head and cried, not loudly, yet with bitter 
tears and sobs. Frank noticed him, and 
halted his Company. Going up to the child, 
who is a few months younger than himself, 
he whispers, ' Don't cry, Jemie. If you 
won't cry, I'U make your sister PoU a 
corporal/ 

'Will you, though?' starte the little 
lame boy, delighted with this prospect of 
having some martial glory in his family. 

* Yes, Jemie ; and look here, you - shall 
beat my drum. Here, let me put the strap 
round your neck. Now, come along ; we'll 
march and you shall drum.' 

Diana, catching at her breath, sighs to 
herseif, *How like hk father!' and her 
heart iß very glad ; for has she not, by her 
attendance in the school, been helping in 
the work of which this manliness in her 
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darling is the fruit ? A second lady joins 
Diana on the balcony, and a flutter of white 
garments shows you that their arms are 
winding round each other. 

* Grace, how well this schooling of the 
children works ! Look at these merry boys 
and girls ; for one day in their lives they 
shall be free from care.' 

* You'U fill their heads with nonsense, 
dearest dear, and make them cry to have 
the moon/ 

* No, Grace. When the poor are huffed, 
it is not because they have been happy for 
a day, but because they have been happy 
only for a day. They '11 want the moon, you 
think ? I hope so, and a good deal more. 
They ought to want the very heavens, and 
try to get at them. I should deem my 
poorest tenant a mean-hearted fellow if he 
were not hungering for a higher lot. That 
soaring temper is the wing that bears us to 
the skies.' 

' Well, dearest dear, I hope your kipd- 
ness will not do them härm/ 

* Belle ve me, Grace, a charm will fall on 
these poor things in many an after time 
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from this day's sport. And then how good 
it is for Frank 1 ' 

*I have my fears and fancies. Look, 
now, at that Limping Jemie. That's Frank's 
friend and chum/ 

^ Dear Grace 1 ' 

*Well, dearest dear, when Frank goes 
to Eton, you'll hardly think of sending 
Limping Jemie as hk comrade.' 

* No, I am not so foolish, Grace. Frank's 
life will move on other planes than theirs ; 
but when he is a man I wish him to re- 
member he was once a child. He'll find, too 
soon, that he is bom to wealth and rank. 
I want my son to feel, when he grows up, 
towards each of these boys, for they are 
likely to be his servants and his tenants, 
as his father feels towards Joe — that al- 
though he eats our bread, he is a man. 
Come, Grace, let us go down and see what 
can be seen. My angel whispers me he will 
be back to-night.' 

And they descend into the garden, and, 
kissing Frank on their way, run up the 
knoll on which the flag-staff Stands. For a 
time they search the waste of roUing water 
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— north, eaat, south, but chieflj towards 
the south, where thej had seen the last 
white saü dip down beyond the rim. Some 
hulls are seen fax out' and trending from 
the port ; no shape is visible that ilminds 
Diana of the Foam. 

While the two ladies at the flag-staff 
strain their sight, as they would seize in 
their mind's grip some image of a thing 
that is to come, but which has not become 
as yet a part of sense, Bessie is calling in 
her troops of heroes and Amazons, who come 
marching on the private garden under 
Rupert's tower with quick and silent tread, 
and the grave faces which all men and boys 
associate with drill. 

* Halt 1 ' the captain cries ; the Company 
halts. 

*Now, then/ says Bessie, ^let us sing 
our little song for Lady Lyle, and then we 
shall go in to cake and tea.' 

The Company forms, clears its throat, 
and listens for the keynote. With a clap 
of her hands, the village coquette begins : 

* Good night, dear love, good night.' 

Diana tums her face away, yet catchea 
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in each word and note. Her mother's verse, 
her mother's mucic ! It is very hard on her 
at times, that thought of her dear mother, 
with her love, her beauty, and her genius, 
lying in that servile trench, with that false 
writing on the stone above her head ! How 
well she recollects the evening when she 
sang that verse in Leonardas presence ! 
Will he ever hear that evensong again ? 
How prettily those children sing I 



CHAPTER III. 



LOOKING IN AND OUT. 



A MESSENGEB comcs in from the Lyle Com- 
mittee, sitting at the Lyle Arms, with 
Sheriff Boggs' compliments to her ladyship, 
and a copy of the three o'clock retnms, made 
up from nearly all the poUing-booths. * The 
three o'clock retums, Grace ! In an hour 
the poUs will all be closed, and we shall 
know our fate/ 

* Our fortime, dearest dear ? ' her friend 
suggests. 

* Yes, Grace, our fate and fortune all in 
one. Sir Leonard will be in. Look at these 
lists : here are the totals. Three o'clock, 
majority of Lord St. Leger over the highest 
Kadical, twelve hundred and twenty- three ; 
of Sir Leonard Lyle over the highest Radical, 
fifteen hundred and eighty-nine ! ' 
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' Sir Leonard is the head V 

* Three hundred votes above Lord St. 
Leger !' 

^ It is all your doing, dearest dear. 
You know it's all your doing, dearest dear/ 

* And not a sail in sight 1 ' Diana answers ; 
* not so much as a phantom ship/ 

* What with your new school, and your 
great picture, and this county contest, I'm 
astoniöhed at your state of health. YouVe 
been at all their meetiugs. aU tlxeir sermons 
— all their charities/ 

* Worse, dear Grace ; at all their din- 
ners, dances, picnics/ 

' YouVe received fifty deputations, made 
a hundred Speeches, written five hundred 
letters. It does one good to see. ypu look 
so bright I' 

* There is no kindler of the eye like 
love, no bracer of the nerves like work.' 

' You work so much and love so deeply 1 ' 
' I have leamed to feel that there is no 
such magic in the world as lies in these 
great precepts — Work and Love. If pain 
and shame should ever press thee hard, as 
they may chance to do, in spite of all thy 
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innocence and virtue, meet them with 
honest work and faittfiil love. Heaven 
makes us noble, and commits us each to 
His own kingship. It is onrs to either 
soar or sink. That is our freedom, Grace. 
When we fall back, doing what we should 
not do, leaving undone the thing we should 
do, Heaven puts us through the fire. If we 
have any of the nobler virtues left, she 
ransoms us through work and reconciles 
through love/ 

*Where have you read that, dearest 
dear V 

' In Leonardas heart ; and somewhat in 
my own.' 

* I never heard him talk like that/ 

* No, Grace ; he lives his life. I read 
him in his acts.' 

* You make one feel quite noble, dearest 
dear. I'U go and see that those children 
get their cake.' 

As Grace trips off in the direction of 
Rupert's tower, Diana beckons Bessie, who 
comes up, a little tardily. She has been 
crying, and is anxious that her lady should 
not see the traces of her tears. 
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* I want thy eyes. Why, Bessie, they 
are red 1' 

* Forgive me, madam ; but I can't help 
thinking now and then of Joe.' 

' I like you for it, Bessie. Come with 
me. I want you at the flag-staff IVe an 
instinct, Bessie, that the Foam is near.' 

' And Joe all safe on board ? ' 

*Yes, Joe all safe on board. Come, 
now.' 

They are hardly up the slope be- 
fore Grough appears in the shrubberies 
leading jfrom the stable-yard by which he 
has chosen to approach the house ; having 
engaged a bed and put up his traps at the 
Lyle Arms, in order to be independent of 
the lady to whom he may have to make 
himself impleasant before the day is over. 
It is more than half-past three by the 
belfry clock, and there is neither yacht nor 
baronet yet in sight. At four o'clock, 
according to his Instructions, he is author- 
ized to act. Boggs is down at the Lyle 
Arms with other geni lernen of the Com- 
mittee ; and the Duke, as Grough has leamt, 
is in the neighboiurhood with the American 
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minister, and is likely to arrive as soon as 
the several polls are known. 

These things he has foreseen ; therefore, 
he came from London by the moming train. 
For his part, Grough, being a philosopher, 
expects neither yacht nor baronet. Leonard 
has gone after wild geese. It wiU be 
months — and may be years — before he finds 
that such a chase is hardly woith the 
steam. It is not a pleasant task Grough 
haÄ before him. Some men wouldn't like 
it. He's not certain that he likes it ; but 
he's got the thing to do ; and if he is to 
do his duty to Sir Leonard, he must brace 
his sinews by the tonic of abuse. The 
worst of such a tonic is, that he has ceased 
to enjoy abusing Lady Lyle. That woman 
may have been a bastard and a slave, but, 
in his opinion, she's a lady now, if there 
is any lady left alive. 

' There's Mr. Grough arrived,' says Lady 
Lyle to Bessie, as they tum from the look- 
out, seeing nothing in the shape of sail or 
smoke ; ' let us go down to him ; he is an 
old man ; let us pay him (Jue respect.' 

So they trip down to him ; and Lady 

VOL. III. u 
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Lyle puts out her hani Grough holds 
aloof, as Diogenes might have held aloof 
from Pallas, pretending not to see her prof- 
fered courtesy. Her oflfer is a grace on which 
the attomey has no right to count, — ^so that 
his rudeness strikes her painfiilly, as an 
insult. Grough is her enemy, she fear., 
and must be dealt with on the ground he 
chooses to take up. But she will try him 
first again. 

* You are my husband's Mend, as well 
as man of business 1 ' 

* Madam, I have known him from a boy. 
He was the handsomest and the gentlest 
boy alive ; brave as a hero, tender as a 
girll' 

' You knew and loved him V 

* As a father loves his son/ 

* Give me your hani You loved h im ? 
Then you axe my friend' 

But Grough is on his guard against 
her. If he yields to his emotions, he is 
lost. He must be stoical and stem. 

* My lady, I'm your servant ; and I 
know my place. You are Lady Lyle ; I 
am Sir Leonard's man of business; and 
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I have a duty to discharge. The time is 
oyer half-past three. At four o'clock, Sir 
Leonard not being here to answer for him- 
seif, I have a message for the Duke.' 

Diana guesses at this message to his 
Grace. A version of the story of her Sepa- 
ration, put by Leonard in some form to 
screen her from blame and take all censure 
on himself. 

*Notyetl' she pleads with the philo- 
sopher ; ' you need not see his Grace — as 
yet. You are fatigued. Come in, and rest 
Give me an hour ; I only ask an hour V 

* Ugh 1 ' growls the stoic, looking up at 
the belfiy clock ; ' it's now thirty-five min- 
Utes past three ; 111 wait tül four o'clock. 
At four, my duty forces me to seek the 
Duke.' 



CHAPTER IV. 



LOST WITNESSES. 



An hour, — ^nay, not an hour, and then the 
scandal must have wings ! Diana sinks on 
the ottoman in her room, as this idea flashes 
through her brain. 

This is the hardest trial she has had to 
face ; for here, she has to deal with cold 
and cynical people, not with persons who 
are swayed by love and pride. At four 
o'clock, if Leonard is still absent, his solic- 
itor has Orders to explain things to the 
Duke. No doubt, he has a message for the 
county also. He will speak to Boggs — that 
fearful Sheriff Boggs ! At what he is about 
to utter, she can only guess. But he is 
Leonardas servant, carrying out a master 's 
Orders. He will hint, she has no doubt, 
that Leonard has been much to blame ; 
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assert that Leonard has done something 
wrong ; which drove him to leave England, 
and try to make the county look on her as 
on a deeply-injured woman. That is what 
she thinks the man of business has cojne 
down to do. 

But, on her side, she is resolved that no 
such injury to Leonard shall be done. She 
will not play that part of crowned and 
suffering saint ; nor shall her husband suffer 
by her sUence in his name and fame. If 
any lie is told, however white, she'll meet 
it with the black and bitter truth. 

This course, she fancies, will be the best 
for all. When Leonard leams that every- 
thing is known, his absence will have lost its 
motive. He will then come back to Frank, 
and by his Coming set her free. For her 
part, she can go to Prue. There is a 
nest for her, she knows, in Cataract House, 
where she can paint, and live again her 
girlieh life. No taint in her ancestral blood 
can shake the love of Prue and Uncle John. 

Diana, sitting in her boudoir, is re- 
volving matters in her rnind, when General 
Cridge arrives. 
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* O, Uncle Jokn ! I was thinking of 
you this verj iastant.' 

* My child, I was thinking of jou this 
veryiBstent' 

* Yea, I knew that, Uncle John/ 

* How so, Diana V 

* By myself. When you begin to think 
of me, I aLso, like a good child, think of 
you/ 

^ Then that is rather often/ 

*Every day, and every hour in every 
day. You have not come alone V 

' The Duke is here. But he has driven 
to the Gommittee-rooms first. He is a 
party man, and wants to hear the news. 
He says there's no offenoe in asking for the 
poUs.' 

*rm very glad you came to me. I 
want you, Unde John. I*m very often 
wanting you, Unde John/ 

* Trust me, my child. What's in your 
mind ? Are things going wrong in the 
school ? Are the modeis for your picture 
vexing you ? That the election is all right, 
I know. What is it ?* 

* None of those things, Unde John. I 
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have been dreaming of the .... Cata- 
racta/ 

* You want to see the Falls once 
more V 

* I have begun to think so lately, Uncle 
John. You think they'd spare me a comer 
in Quiet Home V 

' In Cataract House V 

* I cannot leam to call that paradise 
Cataract House.' 

' Diana, Cataract House is yours ; as my 
adopted chüd, and by my wiU.' 

Diana leaps into the old man's arms, 
and leaning her cheek against his face, she 
purrs and whispers : — 

* Uncle John, if I accept this house, it 
is to hold it in the name, and for the benefit, 
of Prue aiid Sam. No girl ever had a 
sister and a brother like Prue and Sam. 
Well live together as we used to do, and 
Sam shall whistle all day long. Now, teU 
me. Is there news of Marian Grey ? ' 

* There is, my child.' 

* And by your tone, bad news V 

* The worst. Our witness is no longer 
Hving. She was murdered two years since 
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in one of the Kickapoo raids from Mex- 
ico/ 

' Poor Marian Grey ! ' 

* Out hope from her is dashed/ 

' And Lovett ? Is there news of him 
from Asia?' 

' None. My correspondent in St. Peters- 
burg found traces of a Lovett, an American 
ofl&cer in the Russian service. Years ago 
he vanished, and his name haa long been 
off the lists. He went to Orenburg, and 
left that place with forty Kozaks to relieve a 
post. He rode into the desert and was lost. 
Our minister in Bussia thinks he must be 
deai' 

* Then, all our witnesses are gone V 
' No evidence remains, my child/ 

' Except the papers, Uncle John ? You 
mean, outside those papers, Uncle John V 

* My child ! — Well — yes ; I mean out- 
side those papers/ 

' Have you tried again with Jecks V 

* Yes, Jecks has done the hunting after 
Marian Grey. I Ve never known such 
work done better ; for he caught the trail 
at once, and followed the poor lady through 
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a dozen states, until he fotmd her scalpless 
in a Kickapoo's clutch/ 

' He still denies all knowledge of my 
father's visit to his room that day V 

* No ; there he has amended his reply 
to your inquiry. Formerly, he denied that 
Senator Randolph ealled at his oflSces. 
Now, he admits the call. A negro, in his 
Service, recoUects the Senator dropping in ; 
reading some private prayers ; and at last 
going out with a joke, promising to come 
again. The negro fixes the date by these 
facts : the Senator gave him a doUar ; 
he drank too much whisky ; he was 
lodged aU night in the Calaboose. Jecks 
never saw the papers ; but the Senator's 
visit is now proved. Jecks supposes that 
it was your knowledge of the Senator's 
Intention to call that day, which made you 
positive about the family documents being 
deposited in his hands/ 

' But, Uncle John, consider/ she ex- 
Claims ; ' if my father brought those papers 
back from Richmond, he must have had 
them in his pocket when he feil V 

' Yes, that is certain/ 
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' Well. You foUow me V 

* I think so. You suggest that probably 
he was robbed V 

' I do/ 

* And that is likely. Who discovered 
the dead Senator V 

* I — myself ; lying among the stones.' . 

* Was no one near V 

' Yes, Simon Slokk ; he was close by/ 

* Hum 1 ' responds his Excellency quickly ; 
and then, taking a tum, he puts this and 
that together in regard to what he knows 
of Simon Slokk. 



CHAPTER V. 



UNCLE JOHN. 



Should there happen to be any basis for 
Diana's dream about her family papers, a 
conjecture which his Excellency smiles at 
himself for making, even in tlie way of ar- 
gument, it is no atretch of fancy to sup- 
pose the corpse was robbed If that idea 
were admitted^ it is not unlikely that the 
thief was Simon Slokk. 

If Simon robbed the Senator, he may 
have murdered him as well. Cridge was 
acquainted with the cave imder Black 
Knob, and with the smuggler's shaft and 
stair. He knew that Simon hung about 
the rock and cave. Why may he not have 
roUed the stones that Struck the Senator's 
horse and caused his death ? Cridge grinds 
his heel into the groimd as he pursues his 
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darkening train of thought. If Simon had 
bis hand in that black deed, he must have 
been set on by Colonel Randolpb, Pressing 
bis teeth, the General adds in audible words, 
* Aye, it is well that man is dead !' 

Diana seems intent on her own thoughts. 

Sir Leonard, as the General reckons, 
onght to have reached New York by this 
time, but the weather has been rough, and 
some delay mnst have taken place. So 
much the better now. A telegram can be 
sent to the detective office, putting the chief 
of that department on bis guard. If there 
be papers, Simon is certain to have kept 
them ; either on bis person, or in some safe 
comer of New York. The chief detective 
officer will know bis haunts and pals. If 
any papers are secreted on bis person, they 
can be secured. At any price, the documents 
must be seized, if there be any documents 
to seiza The General has arrived at these 
conclusions, when Diana, waking, as it were, 
from her brown study, startles him by ex- 
claiming, — . 

* Yes, I have it, Uncle John I ' 

* You have, Diana V 
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* Simon stole those papers ; stole them 
from my father at Black Knob.' 

* What makes you think so V 

* I remember all at once. A moment, 
and you'U see ray reasons,' 

* Take yonr time, Diana.' 

* You remember seeing a portrait of Sir 
Leonard in the negro-shed — that portrait 
which is hanging in the Lady 's bower ? ' 

' I do, Diana/ 

* When the first alarm was given about 
my father, I rode towards Black Knob, 
leaving that sketch on my table in the 
moming-room. While I lay sick in the 
negro cabin, it was sent to me from the 
house. Why ? And by whom ? There 
was the puzzle. Afterwards came that 
letter from my Uncle George, which led to 
our flight from Riverside. Then I per- 
ceived that both the portrait and the letter 
had been sent to me by Simon Slokk. But 
why ? That was a second and a greater 
puzzle. He was not my friend, and he was 
lying under no delusion as to what I thought 
of him. I had accused him, in the presence 
of two negro witnesses, of theft and murder. 
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It was wrong, of course, to speak of murder ; 
for I only meant that his brutality had 
hastened my mother's end : but I was sure 
about the theft ; for as he sat and piiffed his 
sinoke, I saw my mother's rings coiled round 
his little finger. I denounced him to his face. 
Why, then, had he sent me Leonard's por- 
trait and George 's letter ? That comes to 
me like a flash. He was alarmed ; my words 
had frightened him : he was a craven, and 
my shaft, drawn at a chance, and shot be- 
side the mark, had Struck him — stunned 
him!' 

* Teil me how, Diana V 

* That is what I have just now come to 
see. The man was Struck beside my mark, 
because he lay exposed to an attack beside 
my mark. You \mderstand1 Intent on 
what had happened in the mommg-room' 
and in the negro cabin, I denounced him 
as a murderer and a rifler of the dead. I 
meant that he had caused my mother's 
death, and stolen her je weis after she was 
dead. He took my meaning on the other 
side ; he fancied I was speaking of my 
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father at Black Knob, and thought I was 
accusing him of taking life and pillaging 
the dead.' 

* Diana, that is likely/ is the soldier's 
comment. 

'It is certain, Uncle John. Consider 
what occurred : he, prowling in the neigh- 
bourhood, stumbled on the fallen man. He 
rifled him. Lifting up his eyes, he saw a 
mounted woman looking on. That woman 
was the Senators daughter. Coming on 
him suddenly, he could not teil how much 
she might have seen. Within a few hours, 
she denomiced him, before two witnesses, 
as a murderer and rifler of the dead. You 
See ? He must have come to the conclusion 
that she had the power of charging him 
with the commission of some act — som:e 
penal and felonious act — ^by which his liberty 
might be abridged, and even his life put in 
jeopardy. If so, he must have known that 
he was open to that charge, and guilty of 
that act' 

* My child, you reason like a judge.' 

' Are you of my opinion, Uncle John V ' 
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* If your whole theory is not a dream, 
your reading of this mystery about the por- 
trait and the letter may be right/ 

* Suppose my theory is sound, what is 
the course for us to take V 

' We'U telegraph to the detective office 
in New York. We'U have our Warrants 
and our men prepared. An hour after Sir 
Leonard sUps his anchor in the bay, Sunon 
wiU be a prLner in the Tombs/ 

* And my father's papers ? ' 

* Will be in the hands of justice/ 
*Stay. The hands of justice !' 

* You have no objection V 

' No objection, Uncle John ! I have a 
great objection. They are family docu- 
ments, relating to a private history. They 
aflFect my mother. I believe that when they 
are examined properly, they will teil an 
honourable tale ; but I have never looked 
at them with critical and jealous eyes. I 
only know their contents in a general way. 
Before a stranger sees those papers, I 
should like to study them myself. New 
York detectives, I am told, are shrewd and 
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cunning men, but they are not the persona 
I shoiüd like to make the judges of my 
mother's maxried life.' 

'Wliat woidd you have? Whoever 
finds those papers will and must peruse 
them. How, without penisal, can they 
know that they have found the documents 
they seek V 

*Then, Unde John, I pray that they 
may fall into no other hands than those of 
Leonard Lyle/ 



VOL. III. 



CHAPTEB VI. 



FOUR O'CLOCK. 



The belfry clock strikes four. Diana lifts 
her eyes. In silence, General Cridge re- 
jeots that prayer that her family certificates 
may fall into Sir Leonardas hands. Ac- 
cording to bis theoiy, slie is praying for a 
curse. If there are family papers in ex- 
istence, he is confident they will teil the 
Btory, not as she expects to find it, but in 
otitline as it Stands in Colonel Randolph^s 
affidavit. On his own part, he accepts that 
Statement, root and branch : Diana was a 
slave; her mother was a slave. These 
facts have been her claims on him from 
firßt to last. With Leonard it was other- 
wise. He would have thought no more 
about her, after quitting Riverside, had he 
known she was a base-bom slave. Assured 
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in hiß own mind that when those secrets 
come to light, they wül confirm the affi- 
davit, Cridge would rather trust them 
with the New York police than with her 
husband, Sir Leonard Lyle. 

Diana sees that Uncle John is dubiouß, 
and his hardness of belief depresses her. 
WhUe they are each intent on their own 
phase of thought, iVank gallops in, neigh- 
ing and curvetting in his favourite part of 
a wUd pony of the desert. 

* Now, mamma !' 

' Well, what's the matter, Frank V 
' Tea's done ; we're Coming out/ 
' Yes ; run and play, my boy/ 
' We want to sing for yoii, mamma.' 

* Yes, by-and-by, you shall ; now run 
and play. Here are all your school-mates 
Coming for you.' 

'They're Coming out to you, mamma. 
They want to sing your song. You taught 
US, and we want you to hear how we oah 
do it : don't we, Jemie V 

Jemie flushes to his temples, but he 
only answers with a nod. He is a great 
man now, and got a drum about his neck ; 
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but he can hardly venture to speak in pre- 
sence of Lady Lyle. Diana calls to Bessie, 
who adroitly leads the youngsters off, 
skipping and shouting, towards the vaults 
under Rupert's tower, in the crannies and 
passages of which she sets them playing a 
game of hide-and-seek. Diana glances froni 
the belfiy clock to the spiral stair. 

' Yes, Uncle John V 

' If it were possible for the documents 
to feil into Sir Leonard's hands ' 

' You think that likely, Uncle John V 

' My chüd ' 

Here Frank huffs back, rather in the 
dumps, with his eyelids tremulous. 

* Where's papa V he asks, in a pettish 
tone. 

^ At sea, Frank ; in the yacht' 

* Why is he in the yacht when we are 
not there, too?' 

* The doctor ordered him to cniise, you 
know ; he is cruising for his health.' 

* My birthday, too I What's the good 
of having a birthday when papa's not 
here?' 

' Now, Frank, your playmates want you/ 
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* I don't want to play/ 
' Frank, dear f ' 

'Well, I can't. What's the good of 
playiDg when papa's not here?' 

* Well, dear, he'U soon come back/ 

* How soon ? To-day ? ' 

* I hope so, Frank. He's due to-day/ 

' ni teil you what, mamma. When he 
comes back, we'll have all the games over 
again — march, battle-dore, hide-and-seek, 
kias in the ring, prison-bars-aU again.' 

* Now, Frank, remember you're a little 
man, and you must look to your guests/ 

' But, mind, he comes to-day/ 

The darling trips away towards Ru-^ 
pert's tower, leaping and boimding to the 
negro tune of ' Du, dah/ 

The General rises from his bench, 
watching the bright youngster's move- 
ments, tili his figure disappears among the 
shrubs and stones, and then, with a thicker 
utterance, says he will just step down to the 
depöt, and wire a message to New York. 

As he is passing from the garden, he 
encounters Lamber Coming with the latest 
news. Lamber didikes the Brigadier, for 
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Grace regaxde him aa an enemy of her 
country, and the lapse of time has hardly 
cooled the doctor's Southern fire. Saluting 
the doctor, General Cridge passes on in si- 
lence, the word * Chatterbox' unspoken on 
hislips. 

* Ha, my lady, here we are ! I'm glad 
weVe found you in the garden. Such 
fal-lalö going on down there I We have 
been toasting and hip-hipping I First, we 
drank your ladyship with three-times- 
three ; then Sir Leonard, with three-times- 
three ; then Master Frank, the fiiture 
baronet, with three-times-three. And then, 
we drank the Lyle family in connexion 
with the shire, with nine-times-nine, hip, 
hip, hooray, and one cheer more/ 

* The candidate is much obHged to 
you.' 

* I wish he'd come ; they're bawling 
for him lustily.' 

* YouVe Seen his Grace?' 

'Look, as your Ladyship speaks, he's 
here !' 

Yes, there he is, Coming along the 
sward, with Boggs and the committee, 
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some of the gentlemen being excited and 
rather uproariouB. As Diana lifts her ejea 
towards the he\&j, it is seven minutefi past 
four. Grough may have fallen asleep. *How 
fortunate !' she säys to herseif, rising to 
meet his Grace. 

* My dear, your fortune crowns us all/ 

* Your Grace 8 most obedient servant/ 
answers Diana, with a formal sweep of 
oourtesy, in which hi. Grace ob^er,« no 
trace of her great trouble. Grough, coming 
out to do his duty, stops and looks : * By 
Jove, that woman is the deuce/ 

* Where is the runaway?' asks his 
Grace, with an amused, yet puzzled air. 
' Peers never interfere, you know, Diana ; 
but these gentlemen — ^excuse them, they 
äre country-bred — suppose because I am 
your — ^how do you call it — agnate 7 

* Say, our cousin V she suggesta. 

* Our cousin, that is right, — the cousin 
of our May-day Queen ! These gentlemen, 
because your majesty addresses me as 
cousin, fancy we must know where you 
have hidden their candidate/ 

' Gentlemen, what would you have me 
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do? Bade, rem, dance, drive, talk — what 
have I lefb undone?' 

* We want some news of him, my lady,' 
put« in Boggs. 

* Good Sir, our skirts are not the cover 
of your game,' she answers with a sweep 
and Swing of her white robe. 

* Bravo I ' his Grace observes to Boggs ; 
*that's the old manner; she must have 
leamt that manner in the nnrsery. She 
reminds me of her sainted majesty, 
Queen Charlotte, my most gracious mis- 
tress/ 

Grough Stands on the balcony, Con- 
sulting his watch. Finding that the time 
18 ten minutes past four, he hurries down 
the staircase, and salutes the Duke. 

' Ah, Grough ! How do ? What 
news ? ' 

* I nave a message for your Grace/ 
*Excuse me, Mr. Grough,' Diana in- 

terposes, paasing in between them, and 
putting her hand within the bend of his 
Grace's arm, 'another time. We are en- 
gaged.' 
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CHAPTER VIL 



A SAIL. 



Grough hems and sulks as Lady Lyle 
sweeps on, her supple figure bending like 
a palm, her golden coil of tresses buming 
like a sun. He marks her easy and auda- 
cious motions as she leads his Grace along 
the winding pathway to the look-out. 
Grough feels beaten, and his gall explodes. 
But what is he to do ? The Duke is taken 
by her artsJ These gentlemen would resent 
his lightest word against her. Leonard 
engaged him to be gentle, and his feeling 
as a stoic must be guided by his interests 
as a man of business. At such a time, and 
in such a place, it would be hardly safe to 
outrage Lady Lyle. 

Apart from his resentment on being 
pushed aside when he was going to do his 
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duty, the attomey hss no wish to injure 
and annoy her. He is sorry for her, think- 
ing her a fine woman, who only needed 
honest birth and free condition to have 
been a credit to the Lyles. But he is 
vexed ; and though she tums her back on 
him, she is aware that he is bent on mis- 
chief. 

The knoll being steep, Diana leads the 
Duke by an easier and longer path than 
that in front. The time being past, she 
drops and dawdles in her walk, teasing the 
old gentleman into prattle, and replying to 
his baxlinage in the gayest spirits she caii 
assume* 

* When we arrive at the flag, your 
Grace must help me to explore the sea/ 

* For wbat, my dear ? ' 

' To see the wind and seize the foam/ 

* How, if it please your May-day 
majesty ?' 

' Your Grace must lend me an extra pair 
of eyes/ 

Looking her archly and yet demurely in 
the face, he says, in the old manner, ' They 
are dazzled by excess of light ; ' repeating 
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one of the many compliments which were 
paid by yoimg men of middle age to the 
beautiful duchess of St. James's forty-five 
years ago. 

Diana sighs into a burst of sunny 
laughter. ' We must shade the sun, and 
mitigate his fire/ And so she Covers up 
her face with a black fan, and laughs the 
more, 

His Grace runs up the path, and gains 
a bench on the top, where he sits down 
and joins in her merriment. The pre- 
sence of this woman always makes him 
young. 

* My dear/ he says ; ' when I grow 
young enough to be a fool and run after 
lovely faces, I entreat you to accept me as 
a friend.' 

' And in the quahty you aflfect V 

* Of course/ 
' Why so V 

* Because, if you accept me as a fool, 
and make a friend of me, I may grow better 
and not worse. If you will only have me 
as a lover, I shall be miserable and remain 
an ass.' 
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'That woman's tickling him/ thinks 
Grough. in rather an admiring mood 

Diana, looking seaward, gives a leap, 
and springing to the highest point, rings 
out in clear, sharp tones, ' The yacht ! ' 

*Who8e yacht?' demands his Grace, 
supposing her to be still in Sport. 

*Here, close in shore. Even while I 
was looking far away, they suddenly leapt 
out — masts, funnel, hüll — from a white 
cloud. It is the Foam ! I say it is the 
Foam ! You think I can be wrong about a 
yacht in which I spent three years V 

' There is a yacht in the roadstead, sure 
enough/ 

* Give meyour band. We will go down 
and See. It is the Foamy and Leonard is 
on board. Let us prepare to greet our 
prodigal.' 

* We'U give it him, my dear, for run- 
ning off.' 

' That's what we ought to do/ 

* Yes/ responds the Duke, * that's what 
we ought to do, and won't. When a 
boy comes late to school, you whip him ; 
when he runs away, you coax him back. 
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make feasts for him, and kill your fatted 
calf/ 

As thejr descend into the garden, Lady 
Lyle Orders a servant to run up the sigDal 
flag; and as she passes near to Grough, 
she whispers in his ear, a sharpened accent 
in her words, * You need not trouble your- 
self about our message to his Grace/ 

Like a scratched horse in a race, like an 
unwanted actor in a drama, Grough feels 
pushed aside. He moves apart, having 
nothing more to do ; half hidden by the 
clumps of bay and laurel, and by the 
masses of rose-trees now in bloom. 

Diana walks a little way towards the 
gate, where Boggs and other gentlemen 
join his Grace, and start for the committee- 
room, at which the final polls must soon be 
known. On quitting them with a nod, she 
hastens across the garden towards the 
Spiral stair, and is about to run into her 
room, when she observes the figure of 
General Cridge coming up from the port, 
and emerging through the copse. She 
tums and runs to him. *What news?' 

' Bad news, my child.' 
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' He iß unwell V 

* Nay ; it is not Sir Leonard this time.' 

* Who then, Uncle John V 

* My dear, it's Simon Slokk/ 

* What has he done V 

* Gone overboard/ 
*He is not dead?' 

* Yes ; by an accident ; by a collision in 
the night/ 

' You Ve heard this news from Leonard ? ' 

' No ; Sir Leonardas seized by his com- 
mittee and compelled to go with them. I 
met the bo'son near the jetty, and he told 
me how the rascal lived and died. The 
villain died too soon. Sir Leonard will be 
here ere we have time to look our Situation 
in the face. You see how things axe 
changed V 

^ I am a little dazed.' 

' If we had got that rascal safe within 
the Tombs, we should have had the power 
to test your theory, my child. If he had 
papers on his person, we should have been 
able to seize them. Had he lodged them 
with a comrade, we should have been able 
to trace them. Now, if he had papers with 
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him, three hundred fathoms of salt water 
roll above oup evidence. If they are hidden 
in New York, they will be difficult to find.' 

' Then neither you nor he will ever 
think me what I am : a woman of free and 
unstained birth r 

' Nobody can believe that tale, my child. 
In your own seif, you are as good as any 
living woman. It is not from me and mine 
that you will be reproached for any such 
stuff as taint of birth. We love you for 
yourself' 

* Take me, Uncle John ; take me to 
Niagara Falls. I shall be glad to sleep 
once more within the circle of that music/ 

' You will leave your rank as Lady Lyle 
behind you V 

* It is better to be my own true seif 
than even to be Lady Lyle.' 

' Spoken like my child. And you will 
go with me again into the world V 

' I'U go with you for ever into peace.' 

' A second time ! How soon can you 
be ready for the flight ? ' 

' As soon as I am free. One pang, and 
I am gone.' 
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A rustle in the bush attracts Diana's 
ears. She tums and notices her hnsband's 
man of business. He is standing in the 
shade, and very much depressed. Grough 
is afraid of her ; feeling that he has not 
done his duty tenderly ; and that he has 
made an enemy, where it would be well 
that he should have a fiiend. He is mis- 
taken in her once again. Going back to 
him, she puts her band out, saying in her 
cid frank voice, * You love my husband, so 
you are my friend. Shake hands !' 

* My lady !' Grough begins to stam- 

mer his excnses. 

* Hish !' she interposes. ' Take no 

thought for me. To be his firiend is to be 
mine. I shall remember nothing in ,this 
day's aflPair, but that you loved Sir Leonard 
as a father loves his son/ 



CHAPTER VIIL 



MUSIC. 



A MAN enters the garden fröm the stable- 
yaxd. His step is quick, but somethmg 
causes him to stop. 

The man is Leonard ; and the thing 
that stops him is a song. The singers are 
some little boys and girls. 

* Heigho ! that waa her mother's sorig ! ' 

Bessie has rallied the children to a nook 
in rear of Rupert's tower, where they can 
sing without being seen. 

On landing from his launch, Leonard 
was greeted with shouts and cheers by the 
whole population of Port Lyle, especially 
by the wömen, who swarmed about him, 
shaking hands, wishing him good health 
and long life. 

'Well, ye be looking bonny, Sir Leo- 
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naxd, and won't her ladyshlp be proud to 
have ye home again V an old woman called 
to him as he elbowed through the crowd. 
And then he heard from them such hints 
about her ladyship's kindness, and her 
ladyship's patience, and her ladyship's 
bounty ; and he feit in bis joyousheart that 
every word they spoke in praise of her he 
loved was true. 

The new rector came out to greet him ; 
an old and quiet man, not given to overflow 
of speech. 

*They mean it; evety word of it, Sir 
Leonard,' he observed ; ' and she is worthy 
of more praise than tongue can give her. 
It is by such as she that the world is kept 
pure and sweet.' 

A touch of pathos in the old man's voice 
arrested Leonard's attention, causing him 
to slacken his speed, . so that the minister 
might walk by his side and talk tq him 
about the virtues of Lady Lyle. 

Then he heard about her doings at the 
school ; her teaching, painting, singing, 
drilling; liU of which she carried on for 
these poor folks, in the midst of other, and. 
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as some would think, rnore pressing labours. 
*She will have her crown/ the old man 
Said, in parting at the rectory gate ; * and it 
will be a crown in heaven/ 

News of the arrival having spread, the 
whole county committee swarmed out of 
the Lyle Arms to greet their candidate. 
The polls were not made up, for some of 
the retums were late, but no one doubted 
their having a large majority of votes. Sir 
Leonardas hands were wrung until they 
almost bled. 

* I'm very much obliged to you, sheri£F/ 
he replied to a last uproarious hxig of his 

* You must thank her Ladyship, Sir 
Leonard/, answeued Boggs. * She's done 
more than any of us. She's got in both our 
men. You may depend on it, we should 
have lost one seat, and perhaps both seats. 
St. Leger would have been nowhere but 
for her. The county, and the party, owe 
this victory to her Ladyship. By Jove, 
and well remind her of it — ^in a piece of 
plate.' 

Onwaxd he came, desiring his friends to 
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pardon him tiU he had seen his wife. In 
spite of the flush of welcome, both the 
rector and the sheriflF noticed a look of care 
in his frank, wom face. The voyage had 
broDzed his check, but they observed a 
furtive and uneasy flicker in his eyes. The 
doctor, niore famiüar with his cousin, saw 
that things were not yet right with him, 
and nodded to the over-zealons members who 
were bent on going up with him, to remain 
behind. So he came up alone ; up through 
the stable-yard as being the shortest cut 
from his committee-room to the Lady's 
bower. The first sounds of home that 
caught his ear were the shouts of boys 
and girls at play. Those shouts were fol- 
lowed by the tap-tap of a drum. His 
heart leapt up within him. 

* That is Frank,' he said stopping short 
and listening ; ' That is Frank ; dear Frank 
-^— how he will bound I ' 

There was a patter of small feet, as of a 
squad called in ; a pair of hands were 
clapped ; and a voice was heard, which 
Leonard recognised as Bessie's, calling for 
a song. As he passed the belfry clock, he 
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caught the lilt and swell of cliildren's 
voices. 

Heigho ! That was her mother's song ! 

He stops to listen, and the music sinks 

into bis heart. The day when he first heard 

that even-song comes back to him in form 

and colour, filled with the unspent power of 

life. It was the day they rode to Orange 

Gap ; the day the Senator reeled and feil ; 

the day Diana won her race with him ; the 

day he ate terrapin and became a friend of 

Virginia ; the day he fought with Simon in 

the negro yard; the day he first heard 

the lying slut; the day he dreamt bis 

dream of love ; the day he all-unconscioiisly 

resolved to be her knight. What a deli- 

cious scene it was ! That splendid room, so 

füll of noble art ; that splendid man, so 

briUiant and renowned ; that splendid girl, 

so young, so lovely, and so bright ! And 

what a mystery about the lady, who was 

never seen, and yet whose spirit seemed to 

rest on everything, a kind of moral moon- 

light! Aye,.thi8 song wa^ hers; music 

and words alike. How gloriously Diana 

sang that night ! She sang to her father, 
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and his guest. Since then, he has not 
heard that sweet and stately cadence. 
When they met again, they were so quickly 
man and wife, she had never need again to 
sing Good night. 

He listens to the strain, his ear atten- 
tive to the notes, while memory goes back 
to other days and scenes. A stränge, nay, 
marvellous woman, when he thinks of her, 
was that poetess, that miisician. Lovely, 
she must have been ; for Di's most striking 
points — the lustre of her skin, the azure in 
her eyes, the aubum of her tresses, are 
derived from other sources than the Ran- 
dolph race. That race is dark, and she is 
very fair. Her manner mnst have been a 
lady's. Every one admits that Diana's style 
is fardtless ; and the Duke, a perfect judge 
of manner, says she must have leamt it in 
her cradle. He remembers his Grace once 
remarking to him in London : 

* She's a thorough lady, Leonard. No 
girl ever bore her head like that, unless her 
mother were a lady bom and bred.' Yet 
what a fate that mother's was I 

Though he has asked no question as to 
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what occurred at Eiverside after his depar- 
ture, he has leamed from Tab's loquacity 
the Order of events. Tab's zeal for speaking 
the truth — and plenty of it. — has been roused 
by Leonard telling her that a lie might 
be conveyed without a word, and that an 
honest woman should not only teil the 
truth, but the whole trutL When, there- 
fore, she began to talk, she could not easily 
be stopped. She told him everything. 
Assured that Madam was m fact her mis- 
tress, Tab was proud of her as a family 
connexion, dwelling on her accomplishments 
of voice and person as the niece of a duchess 
doats on the virtuos of her aunt. 

* They're cominff to an end/ says Leo- 
narf,li.^ni,^tot£n.„aioalaffeJ-That 
note is near the end. Now, we shall have 
the romps and shoüts. How red those roses 
bum ! Lovely, aye, lovely — every part — 
house, gard.en, park 1 It is Frank's birth- 
day. Seven years old 1 He is a little man 
now. There, the song iö done. Theurchins 
are at play. What peace, what beauty, 
where she reigns! I'U see her now. I'U 
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claim my own. FU have my last fear swept 
away. I'U ask her, face to face, what 
mystery of guilt it was that she confessed ? 
A guilty wretchl Guilty of what — ^my 
wife?' 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE lädt's BOWER. 

In running up the spiral stair, Leonard en- 
counters Di, Coming out on the balcony of 
her room, attired as for a joumey in hat 
and doak. She is signaUing to Bessie, 
adding to her wave of band, in a low 
undertone : 

' Quick, girl, my time is come/ 

* Your time of flight V he interposes. 

* My time of freedom, Leonard. I have 
done your bidding. If one kingdom cannot 
hold US, you must let me go,' 

' Excuse me, if I bar the way/ 
He takes her by the band and leads her 
back into the room, closes the window- 
valves, seats her on a chalr, goes into the 
ante-room, and having locked the outer 
door, retums and takes the opposite chair. 
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A rustle in the bush attracts Diana's 
ears. She tums and notices her husband's 
man of business. He is standing in the 
shade, and very much depressed. Groiigh 
is afraid of her ; feeling that he has not 
done his duty tenderly ; and that he has 
made an enemy, where it would be well 
that he should have a fiiend. He is mis- 
taken in her once again. Going back to 
him, she puts her hand out, saying in her 
old frank voice, ' You love my husband, so 
you are my friend. Shake hands !' 

* My lady !' Grough begins to stam- 

mer his excnses. 

* Hish !' she interposes. ' Take no 

thought for me. To be his Mend is to be 
mine. I shall reraember nothing in this 
day's aflPair, but that you loved Sir Leonard 
as a father loves his son.' 
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MUSIC. 



A MAN enters the 'garden from the stable- 
yard. His step is quick, but something 
causes him to stop. 

The man is Leonard ; and the thing 
that stops him is a song. The singers are 
some little boys and girls. 

* Heigho ! that waa her mother's soiig ! ' 

Bessie has raUied the children to a nook 
in rear of Rupert's tower, where they can 
sing without being seen. 

On landing from Ms launch, Leonard 
' was greeted with shouts and cheers by the 
whole population of Port Lyle, especially 
by the wömen, who swarmed about him, 
shaking hands, wishing him good health 
and long lifo. 

'Well, ye be looking bonny, Sir Leo- 
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dition of a chattel into that of a Citizen. 
The other'papers ehe has seen ; the names, 
dates, Contents, are familiär to her mind. 
But she goes through them in a staid and 
waiting mood, conscious that the end, if 
near, is not yet reached. There may be 
many rocks ahead. She waits for him to 
speak. 

* These are the papers that were lost V 

* They are/ she answers him, and waits. 

* The wholeof them?' 

* I think so/ 

' And the facts they certify are true ? ' 

* Quite true,' is her assent. 

' And you axe satisfied with what is here 
adduced and proved ? ' 

* Perfectly satisfied/ 

' Excuse the plainness of my worda 
Your mother seems to have been a lady of 
high gifts and of extraordinary beauty. 
That is evidenced in many ways. But she 
was, also, as it now appears, a free-bom 
woman V 

' Yes/ 

* And, as it also now appears, she was 
Senator Randolph's wife V 
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* She was ; the fact needs no certificate ; 
but this certmcate is signed' 

*In Gods name, then, why, darling, 
have you called yourself a guilty wretcli V 
Springing to her feet, and towering in 
her height, Diana flashes out — 

* I owned my guilt, becanse I stood be- 
fore your faithfiil, unsuspecting eyes, a 
guUty and repentant wretcL' 

' Guüty in what ? Sit down; be calm, 
my love; and teil me all. Guilty in 
what?' 

*In silence ; in a daily silence, I de- 
ceived you, Leonard/ 

VAstowhat?' 

' My taint of blood/ 

' I see in you no taint. The daughter 
of Frank Randolph, bom in honour and 
respect, needs no certificate of blood.' 

* I sinned against you, Leonard, in that 
sUence ; but you will believe me, when I 
say that it was done in ignorance and not 
in malice.' 

* I can see no sin, DL' 

* Leonard, I have sinned and fallen ; 
but I sinned in what appeared to be my 
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duty, and I feil through over-mastering 
love. Hear me and judge.' 

' Wliat would you have me judge ? ' 

'My case and yours. My mother, in 
her dying moments, charged me, as a 
sacrament, to keep the secret of her taint. 
I took that duty on myself, and looked 
it daily in the face, as something to be 
done withöut a thought. When I took 
refuge at Niagara Falls, that duty was re- 
newed to me, If there is any saint in 
heaven, the woman who renewed that 
pledge to me is there. She meant the 
best. That woman fed, taught, loved me, 
lifted me up, and made me what I am.' 

Leonard resolves to take that woman 
for his Saint. 

^ She asked my pledge that I would 
keep the secret of my mother's buiih, I 
proudly gave that pledge, not knowing it 
was wTong/ 

* And bravely kept it, Di ! ' 

* Leonard, I kept my pledge and lost 
your heart.' 

* No ! never, Di 1 The cloud is scat- 
tered 1 To my arms ! ' 
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* But one word more, and I have done, 
I was an artist, living in my art I could 
have spent my power and found my recom, 
pense in my own craft. You came to me ; 
the artist slept ; the woman woke/ 

' My love ! ' 

*Until that moment I had lived in 
peace. My mother's siecret was at rest. 
Nature had kept it Why should I betray 
her trust ? ' 

' You did the right thing, DL' 

*You came to me — proud, benignant, 
brave 1 You cheered me on ; gave spirit to 
my brain, and colour to my life. Your 
passion dazed me. I was mad with love. 
I should have broken with those saints in 
heaven, flung my black secret in your face, 
and driven you from my sight 1 ' 

^No, Nol' 

* I should have done all that, and more. 
Before a love so grand as yours, I should 
have broken every seal, and violated every 
grave. I could not, Leonard ! I was weak ; 
and in my weakness sinned and feil.' 

^ You shall not say that, Di ! ' 

* Before you cast me out, think, Leonard, 
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how the fire of such a love as yours must 
bum into a woman's eyes! You loved 
me ! How could I resist that love ? I 
sinned against you ; y et within your heart 
of hearts, you know I only sinned through 
love/ 

* My wife ! ' 

* My husband 1 ' 

They are folded in each other's arms. 



J 



CHAPTER X. 



VICTORY. 



A ROAR and clatter in the garden rouses 
Leonard and Diana from their long and 
happy dream. Leonard goes to the win- 
dow, turns the hasp, and throws the valves 
open. Frank is heard below, his tap-tap 
answering to a bigger drum in the road, 
Coming up from the fishing town. A crowd 
of people swann about the grounds, for 
polling day is everybody's day, and folks 
are Streaming in from every side to cheer 
the new county member and taste the new 
county member's ale. The Yorkshire brew 
is stiff, and the cellars of Castle Lyle are 
worthy of the shire. 

The belfry clock strikes five. The sheriff 
will be Coming up. By this time, he has ' 
got the last retums. Yes, there's Grough 
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in the shrubbeiy. And who's that chasing 
Frank ? St. Leger ! How the boy seems 
to like him ! Ha, St. Leger's catching up 
Frank and carrying him on his Shoulder. 

'Dil' calls Leonard, tuming round to 
seek his wife. Diana is standing close be- 
hind him, trembhng in her joy. An instant 
and they are folded, as before, in each 
other's arms. 

*My wife!' 

'Yes, lover 

* The cloud is rent, the storm is past. 
Again, heaven will be bright, earth lovely 
in our eyes.' 

' Leonard !' 

* I conld clasp thee, Di, until the end 
of time.' 

'Husband!' 

* Now, nin, Di ; change this robe ; and 
let HS look as though we were at home. I 
must go down to them. Come to me, dar- 
ling, in the garden.' 

In runnmg down the spiral staircase, 
Leonard encounters General Cridge. The 
two men grasp each other's hands, but with 
a diflference in the motive. Cridge's harder 
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touch inquires for fatal news, while Leo- 
nardas wanner clasp annoimces victory. 
The Black Republican starts. 

^ What news, Sir Leonard ? I am aware 
that Slokk is drowned/ 

^ The papers are secured. It is no 
dream. The story told by Di is true in 
Bubstance and in detaU. Every point 
is now cleared up, and there is not a 
happier pair alive than Leonard and Diana 
Lyle.' 

Here Grough coraes out into the open. 
He is rather pnzzled and crest-fallen since 
Diana's greeting; for his stoical opinions 
and professional habits, though hardening 
him against railing tongues and bitter 
heaxts, offer him no defence against a 
gentle voice and a forgiving spuit. He is 
ashamed of meeting Leonard. 

' Ah ! You there, Grough ? Have you 
Seen his Grace ? Have you delivered my 
letter ? ' 

^No/ 

* A thousand thanks. You are the best 
attomey ever man employed. Your cau- 
tion has preserved me from a great annoy- 
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ance. Things are right again with me. 
She is a noble woman, Grough/ 

* Noble, Sir Leonard ? If there were 
any such things as angels, she'd be one of 
them.' 

A signal to the yacht has brought up 
Cox and some of the sea-dogs, along with 
Joe and the quadroon. Bessie is with them, 
chatting with the coloured woman, appa- 
rently on friendly terms. On catching a 
glimpse of the Foam^ Bessie, whose banns 
have all been read in church, ran down to the 
beach, where her young man was looking 
for a draper's shop. Bessie, on leaming 
how matters stood, assisted them, and so 
a length of crape was added by way of 
scarf to the quadroon's attire. 

' Bessie, my girl,' says Leonard, holding 
her hand in his, almost like an eider bro- 
ther, * we'll have that wedding in the 
church on Sunday moming, — and your lady 
means to give you the best tenement on 
our estate/ 

' The Lyle Arms, Sir Leonard ? ' she 
inquires, with a rustic curtsey. 

' Joe's put you up to that ; eh, Bessie V 
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*Yes, Sir Leonard.' 

* Well, her Ladysliip shall decide. You Ve 
done your best for her, and she will do her 
best for you. Are you content to leave it 
in her hands V 

* Sir Leonard, I would leave my life in 
my Lady's hands.' 

Tab, whose eyes are fixed on the bal- 
cony leading to Diana's room, lifts up her 
fore-finger, as a sign for them to look that 
way. There, on the balcony, Coming out, 
Stands for an instant Lady Lyle ; her figure 
robed in white, a crimson sash about her 
waist, a golden fillet round her tawny hair, 
a radiant glow on her youthful face. A 
cry of wonder and delight breaks out, and 
broadens to a cheer, as she descends the 
stair. 

Quick as a thought, Leonard is in the 
bushes, clutching at the fairest rose, and in 
another second he is at her side, one hand 
about her waist, the other busy with that 
fold in the white robe in which his rose 
waß wont to nestle. 

^Look,' he whispers, leading her to- 
wards Tab, *'here is a penitent.' 
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Tab flings herseif in a frenzy of pas- 
sion at Diana's feet. 

* Strike me — spurn me ! ' 

* Hence 1 Thy blood protects thee. 
Get thee gone ! ' says Lady Lyle, with a 
majestic air and tone. 

^KiU me, Diana!' 
^ Rise. Begone.' 

* m die ; bat I will not begone tili you 
forgive my crimes/ 

* Justice is swift and stern. Begone !' 

* Forgive her, Di. She is a penitent.' 

^ Oh, sacred saint, look down on me, thy 
child ! Judge her — and me 1 Leonard, if 
she were changed in heart — — ' 

'I answer; she is penitent. For my 
sake, Di?' 

* In your name, Leonard, I forgive her. 
There— my hand.' 

Tab touches the hand held out to her, 
and is about to kiss it, when a rush of 
feeling seems to stay her act. Dropping 
her face to the ground, she cowers at 
Diana's feet, fumbles at the edge of her 
robe, and presses the hem ofthat garment 
to her lips. Diana lifts her up ; looks in 
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her eyes intently; and then adds slowly, 
' Yes ; forgiven with all my souL' 

Grough tums aside from th© group, but 
catching Sir Leonardas eye, he growls out 
audibly — 

^ I'm a pervert. I believe in angels 
afler all/ 

But Grough's confusion of face is 
covered by the arrival of the county com- 
mittee, headed by Sheriff Boggs, and fol- 
lowed by the Duke. 

' Head of the poll ; majority of seventeen 
hundred and fifty votes ! ' shouts Boggs. 

*My dear/ exclaims his Grace, *your 
prophecies have all come true.' 

Boggs struggles to a bench, and calls 
the group of gentlemen to order. 

* Gentlemen, we have won the fight. 
Three cheers for our new members, Sir 
Leonard Lyle and Lord St Leger!' 

The cheers are given, and Lord St. 
Leger, to the vast delight of Frank, replies 
with a piercing chaunt of * Cock-a-doodle- 
dool' 

* Three times three for our great elec- 
tress, Lady Lyle 1 ' 
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The cheers are given, with one cheer 
more, and then the band strikes up, * The 
Conquering Hero comes,' As the last 
notes die off, the Duke exclaims, — 

' Hero ! It's a heroine. One cheer 
more — Diana, Lady Lyle 1 ' 



THE END. 
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Mr. Dixon is a skilful writor. His style, slngnlarly vlvid, graphic, and dramatio— 
is alive with human and artisfic hiterest Some of fhe inddental descriptions 
veach a very high level of picfnresqne power.**— Z)a<2y News. 

"Mr. Hepworfh Dixon, in his new work, has ohosen a fheme at onoe intrinsi- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for illustration by bis practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Cafharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn give ample scope to a 
writer so dear and vivid in Jus descriptions, so lifelike in nis portraiture, so de- 
cided in bis jndgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded off, 
wben necessary, by such delicato tonohes of tondemess and pa.tho8. For pleasant 
reading and very äfective wrifing we can warmly commendMr. Dizon's volumea.** 
Ikiüy Tdegrqph, 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
ByW.HKPWöBTH Dixon. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. PriceSOs. 
Completingthe Work. 

" These conduding volumea of Mr. Dixon*8 * History of two Queens * wül be per- 
nsed with keen intoroBt by thousands of readers. Wbilst no less valuable to fhe 
Btudent, they will be f ar more enfhralling to fhe general reader than fhe eurller 
half of fhe history. Every page of whaf may be tormed Anne Boleyn*B story affords 
a happy illustration of fhe antbor's vivid and pictnresque style. The work shoulcl 
be fonnd in every library."—P<Mfc 

** Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently fhe art of Interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a Bpirif of faimesB, and 
written with power and picturesaue effect "—Daily News. 

"Mr. Dixon has complefed in these volumes fhe fwo stories which he has narrat» 
ed with so muoh grace and vigour. Bef ter still, he has cast fhe lighf of fruth upon 
inddente fhaf have not been seen under that lighf before. Füll of romantic and 
dramatic sentimenf as fhe story of Cafharine is, we fUnk fhaf the more absorbin^; 
Interesf is conoentrated in fhe story of Anne Boleyn. Neyer has it beoi told so 
f nlly, so fairly, or so attraotivdy."— ÜTote« and Queries. 

mSTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Fonnder of 

Pennsylvaiiia. By W. Hkfwobth Dixon. A NewLibbabt Edition. 

1 YoL demj 8yo, with Portrait. 128. 
" Mr. Dixon's * William Penn * is, perbaps, fhe best of his books. He has now re- 
▼ised and issued it with fhe addition of muoh fresh matter. It is now oflered in a 
jsnmptnous volume, matdiing with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generafion of 
readers, ^bo will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesthig and instructiYe memoir <|f 
one of the worthies of England."»jE'^am«ncr 
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LIFE OF THE BT. HON. SPENCER PEROEVAL ; 

Including Hia Oorrespondence. By His Graudson, Spencer Wal- 
POLB. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. SOsl 

"Mr. Walpole'B work reflects eredit not only on his indnstry tn oompiling an 
important biography from aathentlc materlal, bat also on his eloqaence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary address. The biography wültake 
rank in onr hteratnre, both as a f aithf nl reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also f or its Philosophie, logical, and dramatio oompleteness.**— i/bn^ Post. 

" In Mr. Perceyal*B biography hia grandson has nndonbtedly made a valoable 
Addition to onr Parliamentajy history. The book is fall of intereBt**^Z)a% News, 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; OR, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Habvet, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of " Turkish 

Harems and Oircassian Hernes.'* Second Edition. 1 voL 8yo. 15s. 

"A charming book; fresh, liyely, and amosing. It may confldentiy be recom- 
mended to all readers who want to know something aboat the inner life of Spain. 
Mrs. Harvey describes Gibraltar, Madrid, the Escarial, the Alhambra, Seyille^ 
and many other places; and there is a freshness and sinoerity aboat the acooant 
which causes it to seem as new as if the topic had never been treated bef or& The 
descriptiye facnlty is yery largely developed in onr anthor, and some of the pass- 
ages i«]ating to scenery are eztremely flne, and lay the view before the eyes to 
perfection. What makes the book still more attractiye is the keen sense of 
namoor manifested throaghoat."— Post 

LIFE OF MOSOHELES ; with Seleotions from 

ms DIARIES AND CORBESPONDENCE. By His Wifb. 
2 Yols. large post 8yO| with Portrait. 24s. 

•«This life of Moscheies will be a yaloable book of reference for the mnsical his- 
torian, for the contents extend oyer a period of threescore years., commencing with 
1794 and ending at 1870. We need soaroely State that all the portions of Mosche- 
les* diary which refer to his interconrse with Beethoyen, Hammel, Weber, Czemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Aober, Hal^yy, Schamann, Cherabini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
Dayid, Chopin, J B. Gramer. Clement!, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, EaJk- 
brenner, Eiesewetter, C. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persiani, 
Mallbran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriet, Ernst, Donzelli, Güiti- 
Damorean. Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
Schröder-Deyrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Biehop, Sir G. Smart, Staodigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Vellati, 0. Yoong, Balfe, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to liytngpersons, bat her extracts have 
been jodidoosly mada Mosoheleswritesfairlyof wlwtiscalledthe ^Mosicofthe 
Fntore * uid its disciples, and his jadgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Llszt, Buben- 
stein, Dr. yon BiUow, litolff, &&, whether as oomposers or exocatants, are in a 
liberal spirit He reoognizes dheerfaUy the taJents of onr natiye artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
HnUah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Salliyan, &c. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, indade Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert PeeL the late Dake of Cam- 
bridge, the Bansens, Lonis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, ike DußhesB of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, ko, In- 
deed, the two yolomes are fall of amuslng anecdotes.**— uKAenonim. 

EEOOLLEOTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANOE 

AND ENGLAND. ByLADTCLEMEimNADAYiBS. 2nd Edition. 2y. 

" Two charming Tolomes, fall of the most interesting and entertahüng matter, 

and written in plan, elegant English. Lady Clementina Dayies has seen mach, 

heard mach, and remembered well Her unique and brilliant recollections haye the 

nterest of a romance, wherein no character is flctitioas, no inoident antrae.**^iPos^ 
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VOLS. L & n. OF HER MAJESTTS TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH .DIXON. DEDIOATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. SOs. 

FsoM THS Tdcbb:— "All fhe dvllized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican— takea an intereat in the Tower of London. The Tower ie the Btage 
npon which has been enacted Bome of the grandeat dramas and eaddeet tragedles 
in onr national annaln. If , in Imagination, we taJce onr stand on those time-wom 
walle, and let Century af ter Century flit past us, we diall see in duo BucceBsion the 
majority of the most famoua men and lovely women of England in fhe olden time. 
We shall see them jeeting, jouBting, loye-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending tiieir bouIb to God in the presence of a hideous masked flgnre, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It Ib Buch pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, wifh 
oonBiderable ekill aB an historical limner, has set bef ore us in fhoBe volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great epirit His descriptiona 
are giyen with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As f ayourable examples of his narraüTe powere we may call at- 
tention to the Story of the beautiful but unpopulär Elinor, Queen of Henry IIL, and 
the description of Anne ßoleyn's flrst and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
haye the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine-jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitilf John. PaBsing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetio 
S^nch Prince, captnred at Agincourt, and detained f or flye-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the balef ul form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are fllled with Indignation at tiie blackest of the black Tower deeda As we 
draw nearer to modern times, we haye the. sorrowful story of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Gross, no Crown '* 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it wift- 
out f eeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the flrst yolume 

gelds in interest to the chapters which are deyoted to the story of Sir Walter 
iJeigh. The greater part of the second yolume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot The narratiye is extremely ii\^reBting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cause ceUbre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thoma» 
Oyerbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon teils the tale skilfully. Li con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this.work. Both yolnmes are deoided* 
ly attractiye, and throw much light on our national history." 

VOLS. m. & IV. OP HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDIOATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Oompleting the Work. Third 

Edition, Demy Svo. 30s. 

*' These yolnmes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of fhe noblest 

men and most brilliant women, besides others, oommemorated by English 

history. The grand old Boyal Eeep, palace and prison by tums, is reyiyifled in 

these yolumes, which dose me narratiye, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 

who saw Bale^^h die in PaJace Yard, to that of Tlüstlewood, Äe last prisoner im-^ 

mured in the Tower. Few works are giyen to us, in these days, so abundfuit h» 

originaJity and research as Mr. Dixon's."— ^iSffamiard 

FREERUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 yoIb. Syo, with Oolonred Dlnstrations. 30s. 
**Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its reader» 
and it deseryes to do sa It contains a great deal that is 'Vfortliy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a yery useful effect"— nSo^urday BefriO». 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepwoeth Decon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy Svo. 15s. 
** A lively, interesting, and altogether noyel book on Switzerland. It is füll of 
yaluable Information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questionSi and» like all 
^r. Dixon's books, is eminently readable."->Z>ai;y News. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND OOMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SOBBOW. Dedicated by Permiflsion to Thb Queek. 
Third Edition, 1 voL small 4to, 5b. bonnd. 

** These letterSf the work of a pnre and devoat spirit, deserre to find many 
readera. They are greatly .saperlor to the average of what is called religions 
]iteratara*'—il tftenannik 

*'The writer of the tenderly-oonoeiyed lettera In thia yoliune was Mrs. Jalina 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Mauioe. They are histinct with the devoat sabmisalyeness 
and flne sympathy which we associate with fhe name of Maurice ; bat in her thera 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a djrectness of langnage, which 
we hardly find eyen in the brother. The letters were priyately printed and drca- 
lated, and were foond to be the sooroe of mach comfort, which they cannot tail 
to afford now to a wide circia A sweetly-conceiyed memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known inittcOs, *£L H. P.\ giyesa yeryfaithfol oatline of thelifa"— JKtitA 
(iuarUrly Betfiew. 

" This tooching and most comfortlng work is dedicated to The Qüebüt, who took 
a gracioas interest in its flrst appearanoe, when printed for priyate circalation, and 
foond comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its pabUcation, that the 
World in general may proflt by it. A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflictod we haye neyer examined."— «SVondordL 

** These letters are exceptionally gractfol and toaching, and may be read with 
proat"— 0hi9Af& 

RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGBO. ByB. H. B. 1 vol. 8vo. Us. 

**The anthor has tiie knack of hitting off those Ifght Sketches of pictuiesgoe 
Uf e, which are none the less telling for being done by a passing obseryer. The 
really instmctlye part of his book relates to Montenegro, and it has espedal inter- 
est at the present tima'*— PoS Mall Gazette. 

*' The aathor describes his wanderIngs brightly and pleasantly, and his acoonnt 
Win probably indooe many to yisit one of fhe most pictoresqoe and interesting 
oomers of Exaape.*'— Standard. 

"Ahandsomeand trnstworthy yolnma The book is pleasantly written, and 
may proye nsef al to all tt^ing the aathor's adyice with ref erence to their next 
vacanon trip.*''—ÄthensBum. 

"What with his rorighüy anecdotes, his cleyer Sketches, and his instmctlye' 
scraps of history and description, £L H. B. weayes together a pleasant and yery 
entertatning book"— ^o^amtner. 

"Montenegro and Dalmatia may oertainly be commended to all who are weary 
ot the besten tracks, and IL H. IL is a well-informed and entertahiing gaide to 
their soenery, legende, and antiqnities.**— ti^ioipAie. 

" The most readable portion of this interesting workis fhat deyoted to a deeorlp- 
tlon of lif e in Montenegro, which the aathor sketohes In a yery bright and liyely 
fashion.^'-'filode. 

PEARLS OF THE PAOIFIO. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 Yol. Demy 8yo, with 8 ifiustrations. 15b. 

**Theliterarymerits of Mr. Whetham's work are of a yery high order. His 
descriptions are yiyid, the comments apon what he saw jndicioas, and there is an 
occasional dash of homoor and of pathos which stirs oor sympathies.** — Athenmum. 

"Mr. Whetham is eyidently an intelligent and well-informed man; he writes 
pleasantly, and it shoold be stränge if eyery one in a yolome of this siase does not 
find mach that is fresh and noyer'— Paß Mall Gazette. 

" Mr. Whetham is scaroely behiad Hermann Melyille in powers of ylyld descrip- 
Üon. There is mach of the stränge and beaatif al in his graphic and adyentoroua 
narratiya"— TUepr«^ 

"Mr. Whetham's descrlptionB of scenery are pictaresqae, and his aocoonta of 
natlye manners and costoms hnmorous and entertatning."— »SftoiKiarcf 
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A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J; 0. 

jEAFFBKOir. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 

**Th]8 book is readable uid amoBiiig from flrat to last Ko one ooi^t to be 
wiflioat il No point of interesfc oonoeming fhe table or its appnrtenanoM iB lett 
imtoaehed. Baöy anecdotes ooroBoate on every pa^^-^Mormng PosL 

"Mr. Jeaffreaon ohate pksasanfly aboat meats and mannera. We oordially 
recommend to erery dass of readers bis very amusing and instmctiye volnmeB. 
Thmrure Ta<nr in style, rieh in aneodote, and fall of good fienfle.*'-^toiKiiirdL 

**Thi8 work onght to be in every Ubrary and on every drawing-room and chib 
ta|l>]e, as one of tbe most deligbtfol and readable books of the day. It Is fall of 
Information, interest, and amoBement**— CtoHrt /oMmoL 

NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFßlOA. 

By 0. J. Amdkbsson, Anthor of ** Lake Ngami," &o. Edited by 
L. Lloyd, Author of "Field Sports of the North." 1 Yolnme 
demy Svo. With Portrait of the Author. 15s. bound. 
** TblB book iB most interesting reading, and the notes on the zoology of Damara 
laod aie espedally to be reoommended to the natoraÜBt**— «SEo^urdiqr 



WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Ouba. 

By Oaptain F. T. Townbhend, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Guards. 1 yoL 
870, with Map and Illnstrations. 15s. 
** A volnme deeidedly above the ayertge of books of mlngled trayel and sport. 
He writes in an easy, pleasant f aBhion.**— uKAounm. 

**Captain Townshend's work 1b instmctlve and entertainlng. It oontaina chap- 
tera for all readers, racy narratlTeB, abnndanoe of inddent, compendtooB hiBtcHy, 
important statiBtics, and many a page whioh will be penued with pleasore by tibe 
qsortnnan and nataraUst"— Owri Journal 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batdk. 2 vols. crown Bvo. 2l8. 
** By the aid of ihia really entertahiing book the Cosat de Espcma of the moment 

may be broaght before ihe mind's eye It woold be too much to say that thia 

iB the moBt intereBting book npon Spain and the Spanlarda that haa appeand 
<)f late yeara, bat many may think bo after reading iV*~~Atheiunim. 

ON THE Wma ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfbxd Montqomebt. 1 voL SvOb 14s. 
** A moBt entertainlng and inatrocttve work, whioh holda the attention spell-bonnd. 
It oontainB the f ollowing chapters :— >La Belle Proyence, Monaco, Bologna, Florenoe, 
Bome^ NapleB, ItalianLife, Pompeii, Sorrento, Gapri, Ami^Sui."— Court Joumak 

TUEKISH HAREMS & OIROASSIAN HOMES, 

By Mb8. Haktet, of Ickwell Bory. Bvo. Second EcUHoru 15b. 
**lirB. Harvey not only saw a great deal, bat saw all that Bhe did Bee to the 
beBt advantageu In notidng the IntrlnBic intexest of Mrs. Haryey*B book, we most 
not forget to aay a word for her ability aa a writer.**— l^rniei. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON IIL Cheaper Edition, in 1 voL 6s. 
** A biography of the beantifal and onhappy Qoeen, more aatiaf aotory than any we 
haye yet met with.**— Z)a»fy 2fmM. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 voL 7s. 6d. bound. 
***The Exilea at St Gennains' will be every whit as popolar aa * The Ladye 
Shakerley.* ''—Stcmdard. 
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WOSES BY THE ATTTHOB OF 'JOHN HALIFAX.' 



Buh iA One Voliune, elegantly pimted, bomul, and iUnrtrated, prioe 58. 

CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKB- 
A NOBLE LIFE. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LI;FE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS and MAID. 



EU« 



HANNAH. 

THE ÜNKIND WORD. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STÜDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 



WOBES BT THE ATTTHOB OF <SAM SLIGK* 

Eaoh in One Volnmei elegantlj printed, iMnnd, and Ulnatrated, prioe 6b. 



NATÜRE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANOES. 



THE OLD JUDGB ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERIOAN 

HÜMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



WOBES BT MBS. OLIFHANT. 

Eaoh in One Volnmei eleganüy printed, boond, and illostratedi prioe 6b. 



ADAM GRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



WOBES BT 6E0BGE HAG DONALD, LLJ). 

Eaoh in One Volnme» elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, prioe 6s» 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALGONER. 



ALEO FORBES OF 
HOWGLEN. 



THE NEW AND POPULÄR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BT HUKST & BLACKETT. 



DIANA, LADY LYLE. B7 W. Hepworth Dixon* 

3 vols. 

TWO LILIES. By Julia Kavanaqh, Author of 

" NathaJüe," "Adele," &c. 3 vola. 
" A well written story. The xiTal LUies aie adminbly contrasted."— J.<A«niniin. 

MIGNON. By Mrs. Fobresteb, Author of "Dolores," 

" Fair Women," " Diana Carew," &c. 3 vols. (Just Beady,) 

ONE GOLDEN SUMMER. By Mrs. Mackenzie 

Daniel, Author of " Esther Dudley's Wooers," &c. 3 vols. 

MR. OHARLTON. By the Author of "Anne Dysart,'' 

&c. 3 vols. (In Febnian/J) 

HER PLIGHTED TEOTH. By Mrs. Alexander 

Fräser, Author of " Guardian and Lover/' &c. 3 vols. 

" A clever, well-written noveL" — Mestenger. 

" There is interest in every paga"— CSourf Journal 

^ A very entertaining noveL Mrs. Fräser is a very clever womanf and she 
describes the hnmonrs and f ailings and good qoalities of the apper ten thoosand 
with an ability which reminds ns altemately of Lady Bleaaington and Mrs. Gk>re.** 
^-Morning Post, 

GLENOAIRN. By IzA Düffüs Hardy. 3 vols. 

"A distinctly clever novel, wlth a hold and striking plot, and at least fonr 
incisively drawn leading charactera**— ilcocfemy. 

'* A ranarkable and f asclnating book. The pictnres of natnre and hunan man- 
ners 9xe excellent Some of the characters the reader will never forget" — 
Mormng Post. 

** A good noveL The story is admirably told, and has a romantic interest that 
rivets attention. The plot is original, and the characters are ably drawn." — Court 
JoumaL 

ANNE WAEWIOK. By Geobgiana M. Okaik. 2 v. 

" This book is, in onr jndgment, most nnnsoally good. It deserves to be read. 
The tmth and delicacy of the character-drawing are most remarkable."— ^eademy. 

"An exoeptionally pleasant story. The characters stand ont as real Uving 
human heingB."-~Moming Post 

'' A flrst-rate noveL The plot is original and deeply iQteresting: The style is 
pare and QloaxJ"'^Court Journal 

MARK EYLMER'S REVENGE. By Mrs. J. K. 

Spender, Author of " Jocelyn*8 Mistake," &c. 3 vols. 
** A thorooghly good and well written book, which both deserves and will repay 
pemsal."— .£HfisA Quarterly Review. 
"There is a good deal that is readable in this story.*"— iKAenieum. 
" A bright and entertaüiüig noveL**— >/aAii Bull 
" A very well written and readable noveL"— FSnii^ Fedr. 
*' A most interesting and powerfnlly written "book."— Court Journal 
*' A tmly attractive noveL It cannot bat be admlred.**— ifessen^er. 

NORAS LOVE TEST. By Mary Oeoil Hat, 

Author of " Old Myddelton*8 Money," &o. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

" A very powerfol story— bright, fresh, and spaxklbig; and written in an agree- 
able and fascinating styla**— j^oramtna*. 

** A readable book. The special interest of the tale consists in a good plot well 
worked ont Nora, herseif, is charmüig.*'— i*<w<. 

" A well written and agreeable noveL**— 7a»% Fair. 

*' A very readable noveL Its tone throoghont is Ugh and good."— )9<a»<iard 
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THOMAS WINGFOLD, CÜRATE. By Geobge. 

Mao Donald, LL.D., Author of "Alec Forbes," " Robert Falconer," 
" David Elginbrod," &c. 3 vols. 
"ItB nobillty of porpose, its keen insight into hmnan natnre, and its poetry, 
place this book in the flinst rank of novels of the year."— ^oAn BuU. 

**The gradaal development of Wingfold's and Helen's characters is an interest- 
Ing study, and those who can appreciate insight into hnman natnre will find mxuäi- 
worth noting in all the personages conoemed."— ilfAcnaram. 

** A very flne story. öne of the books most worth reading that has been pnb- 
llshed for many a day."— Standard 

MAJOR VANDERMERE. By the Author of 

»» ürsula's Love Story," " Beautifnl Edith," &c. 3 vols. 
"A well-written BU}Ty.''—ajpeetaior, 
** A pleasant and gracef ol story."— ^cademy. 
" Tbib novel is snre to be widely read and deseryee iV^-'Moming Pott 

PHCEBE, JUNIOR ; A Last Ohronicle of Gab- 

UNOFOBD. By Mrs. Ouphamt. Seamd Edition. 3 vols. 

"This novel shows great Imowledge of hmnan natnre. The interest goes od* 
growing to fhe end. niodbe is excellently drawn."— 2¥f7)ea 

"This is a clever book, and will be read by all who can appreciate character. 
Fhoebe herseif is capital.**— iKAenannn. 

EBSILIA. By the Author of «My LitÜe Lady." 

Second Edition. 8 vols. 

" A novel of more than common merlt Ersilia is a character of mnch beanty, 
and her story holds the reader with an nnrelaxing interest*'— «S^pecfo^or. 

"The tone of this book is very pnre and high. Fafhers and mothers owe a debt* 
of gratitade to the author of books like * My Little Lady * and * ErsHia,' which 
they can put into fheir danghters* hands wlthout misgiving.**-— ^(ondardL 

EFFIE MAXWELL. By Agnes Smith, Author of 

" Eastem Pilgrims." 3 vols. 
" A good and well-written novel.'*— ZÄeran/ Worid. 

" A very interesting, sensible, and wholesome story. The characters are natural« 
and well drawn.*'— /oAn Bull 

GEIFFITH'S DOUBLE. By Mes. Cashel Hoet^ 

Anthor of " A Golden Sorrow," &c. 3 vols. 
**Mr& Hoey's new story deserves the success which is eamed by a well-thonght»- 
out sJQd elaborate plot, a clear style, and incidental tokens of both humorous and 
pathetic insight"— iKAauBum. 

POWER'S PARTNER. By May Byrne, Author 

of " Ingram Place," &c, 3 vols. 
"Miss Byme*s story has vigour and style to recommend 11"— ilMenmim. 
" A good novel in all respects. It deserves success."— Post 
"A vigorous and powerfnl novel, ejcceedingly interesting, and füll of incldent 
and adventoreL**— Virnt^y Fair. 

AZALEA. By Oecil Clayton. 3 vols. 

"The readers will be hard to please who faQ to find amnsement in * Azalea.' 
The story is original, pleasant, and füll of inddent, and its tone is unusually 
pure and high. The characters are well drawn. Azalea is charming."— Z)at7y ilTeies: 

LINKED LIVES. B7 Lady Gertrude Douglas. 

3 vols. 
" This story is füll of interest from beginning to end. Its sketdhes in Glasgow 
and Brittany are very spirited.'*— iS^totor. 
** A deeply intermting, pure, and very able novel, tme to human natura."— 2bö7e& 
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Stnbjer ülgt (Sspfmal ^atrim»0e of Pier Sit^ioisf« 

1\c&/mM aiiiitfa%, tn One Vol, royal Svo, vt^A ihe Arm heautifMaji 
engravedf lumdaomebf hound^ with gilt edges^ prict 31«. M 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORBECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE F0BTY-8IXTH EDITIOH TOB 1 877 IS HO.W BBADT. 

LoDOB*8 PBBBAaB AHD Babombtage Is ftcknowlodged to be the most 
eompletd, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. Ab an esta- 
blished and authentio authority on all qnestions respecting the family 
histories, honoon, and oonnections of the titled anstocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published nnder the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annnally corrected thronghont| from the personal com- 
mnnications of the NobiHty. It is the only work of its class in which, tht 
type being Icept constainth Standing^ eyery correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an ad^antage which giyes it supremacy 
oyer all its competitors. Independently of its fnll and authentic informar- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the moet 
sednlons attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
yarions noble families, and the names of many thonsand indiyidoals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and f acility of arrangement, and the beanty of 
its typography and binding, the work is jnstly entitled to the place it 
occapies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historioal View of the Peeraga 
Parliomentary Bell of the Honae of Lords. 
Kngllflh, Scotch, and Iriah Peersi in their 

Orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetlcal Liat of Peers of Oreat Britahi 

and the United Eltaigdom, hölding sape- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Iriah Peerage. 
Alphabetlcal liat of Scotch and Iriah Peera, 

holding anperior titlea in the Peörage of 

Oreat Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A CoUectiye list of Peera, in their order of 

Precedenca 
Table of Precedenoy among Men. 
Table of Precedenoy among Women. 
The Queen and the Boyal Famüy. 
Peera of the Blood BoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabeticaJly arranged. 
Familiea of auch Eztinct Peera aa hayeleft 

Widowa or laane. 
Alphabetlcal Liat of the Sutnames of all the 

Peers. 



The Archbiahopa and Biahopa of Rnglsnrt, 
Ireland, and the Coloniea 

The Baionetage alphabetlcally arranged. 

Alphabetlcal Liat of Snmamea aflanmed by 
membera of Noble Familiea. 

Alphabetical Liat of the Second TlÜes of 
Peera, nsnally bome by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Danghters of 
Dokea, Marqoiaea, and Earla, who, hay- 
ing married Oommonera, retain the title 
of Lady bef ore their own Ghriatian aod 
their Hnsband*a Somamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Danghters of 
Yiaooimta and Baxona, who, having 
married CSommonera, are atyled Honoor- 
able Mra. ; and, in caae of the hnsband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Hononrahle 
Lady. 

Uottoea alphabetlosily arranged and trana- 
lated. 



"A work which oorrecta all errora of former worka. It la a moat oaefnl pabUcattoo. 
We are happy to bear testlmony to the f act that acrapnlons aocoracy ia a distingniab- 
ing featore of thia book.**.— IVinec. 

**Lodge'B Peerage most anperaede all other worka of the kind, for two reaaona: flrat, it 
ia on a better plan ; and aecondly, it ia better executed. We can aafely pronoonce itto be 
the readieat, the moat oaefnl, and exactest of modern worka on the aubject'*— iSlptfetator. 

**A work of great yaloa It ia the moat f aithf ol record we poaaeea of the ariato- 
cracy of the day." — PosL 

**The beat exiatlng, and, we belieye, the beat poaaible Peengei It la the standst 
authority on the anbjeot"— «StaadordL 
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HURST & BUCKETrS STANDAUD UBRARY 

OP OHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULÄR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLÜSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MTLLAIS, BUKT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POTNTER, TENNIEL, SANDTS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &q. 

Eaoh ixL a Single Vdliiinei eleganfly printed, bonnd, and iUnstratedi prioe Ss. 

L— SAM SLICE'S NATÜBE AND HÜKAN NATÜBB. 

**T1ie flnt Tolmne of Heesn. Hunt and Blackett'e Standard Library of Oheap Editlonii 
forma a very good beginning to what will doubtiesB be a yery BacceBsfol nadertaktag. 
*NatarA and Human Natnre' is one of the best of Sam SUok*B witty and hnmorouB 
prodnctionB, and ia well entltled to the large dronlation whlch It oannot fall to obtain 
m itB preaent oonyenient and cheap ahape. The Tolune oombines with the great reoom- 
mendationB of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser bnt attraoüTe merita of 
being well Uliutrated and elegantly bouid."— Pott 

TL— JOES HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

**ThiB is a very good and a very intereating work. It ia dealgned to traoe the oareer 
from boyhood to age of a perfeot man— a GhiiBtian genüeman; and it abomids in ind- 
dent botn well and highly wronght Thronghont It ia conceiyed in a high spirit, and 
written wlth great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition ia worthy to pasa 
f re^y from band to hand as a gif t book in many honseholda.**— jKammliur. 

HL— THE OBESCENT AND THE OBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

«»Independant of ita yalne aa an original narratiye, and ita nbefnl and intereating 
Inf ormatton, thia work ia remarkable f or the oolooring power and play of f ancy witb 
whioh ita deaoriptionB are enliyened. Among ita greateat and moat laating dharma ia 
Ita reyerent and aeriona 8pirlt.*'~(2tMrfar2y Beviae. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

** * Nathane * Ia Mlaa Kay anagh'a beat Imaglnatiye eff ort Ita manner ia graciona and 
attraotiye. Ita matter ia good. A aentbnent, a tendemeaa, are oommanded by her 
whidh are aa Indiyidnal aa they are elegant'*— ^MoMmnib 

V.— A WOUAN'S THOXrOHTS ABOVT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A book of aound oonnaeL It ia one of the moat aenaible works of ita kind, well- 
wiltten, tme-heuted, and altogether practicaL Whoeyer wiahea to giye adyioe to a 
yonng lady may thank the aathor f or meana of dotag BO.^-~Examintr, 

YL—ASAH OBAEUE. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

** A atory awakening genuine emotlona of intereat and delight by ita admirable plo- 
tnrea of Scottidi Ufa and acenery. The an^or aeta before na ihe eeaential attribntea of 
Ohxistlan yirtne, with a deUcaoyr power, and tmth which can hardly be BurpaBBed.**-Po«f. 

VIL— SAM SLIGE'S WISE SAWS ANS MODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

**11ie repntatlon of thia book will stand aa long aa that of Soott*a or Balwer's Noyela 
Ita remarkable originality and happy deBoriptiona of American Ufe atUl oontinne tha 
aobjeot of nniyeraal admiratioa"— ifcMen^er. 

ym.— OABDINAL WISEMAN'S BEGOLLEGTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOÜB FOFES. 

** A Bfctnreaaiie book on Bome and ita eodesiaatical Boyerelgns, by an eloquent Roman 
CathoUa Garoinal Wiaeman haa treated a apeclal anbject with ao mnoh geniality, that 
hia reooUectiona will excite no ill-feeling in thoae who are moBtconadentioasIy oppoaed 
to eyery idea <tf hunan infallfbllity repreaented in Fapal domination.**— iKAdueimk 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIPAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**Iii * A Life for a Life* the anthor ia fortimato In a good ■ubjeol» and haa prodnoad a 
woik oC atroDg affeot**— wAMoicant 
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HURST & BLACKETrS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OONTINUED.) 

X.— THE OLD COÜET SüBÜBfi. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightfnl book, fhat will be welcome to all readers, and moet welcsme to tlioM 
who have a loye for the best kinds of readiiuE."— J?jxm«wr. 

** A xuore agreeable and entertaining book nas not been pnbliabed ainoe BoBwell pio- 
doced bis reminiaoencei of John8<HL" — OUerver. 

XI.— MABOABET AND HEB BBIDESUAIDS. 

** We reoommend all who are In aeuch of a f asclnatlng novel to read Ubia work for 
ihemselyes. They will find it well worth their whila Tbere are a frediness and oii- 
l^inality aboat it qnite charming.'*— ^Maweiua 

XEL— THE OLD JUDOE. By SAH SLIGK 

" The pnblicationB induded Im thia Library have all been of good qaality ; many giye 
Information whüe fhey entertain, and of that claBS the book bef ore na to a spedmen. 
The manner in whlch the Cheap Edltions formlng the eeries la prodaoed, deaervea 
eapecial mention. Thepaperandprintarennexceptionable; Üiere is a ateel engravtaig 
in each yolome, and the oataidea of them will aatiafy the pnicfaaaer who likea to aee 
lK>oka in handaome nniform."— ^zamuier. 

XnL— DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBÜBTON. 

**T1il8 last prodoction of the anthor of * The Creaoent and the Oroaa * haa the laas 
elements of a yery wide popnlarity. It will pleaae its thoosanda.**— 6V066 

XIV.— FAMILT BOMANCE ; OB^ DOIIESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCEACT. 

BY Sm BERNARD BUREE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

** It were Impoaaible to praiae too highly thia moat intopeating book. It onght to be 
fonnd on eyery drawing-room tBM\»J"---StandarcL 

Xy.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

** The * Laird of Norlaw ' fally anataina the aathor'a high repatatk».*'— >8iKnd^ TbmL 

XYL— THE ENOLISHWOHCAN DT ITALT. 

** We can praiae Hra. Gretton'a book aa intereating, uiezaggerated, and fnll of oppor- 
tane inatraction."— l^Miec 

XVn.— NOTHINQ NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** * Nothing New * displaya all thoae anperior merita whlch haye made * John TT^Uff« 
«ne of the most populär worka of the day."— Poft 

Xym.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE FALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more intereating tiian Miss Freer's atory of the life of Jeanne 
D' Albret, and the narratiye is as tnutworthy as it is attractiya — /'MfL 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HÜNDBED FIBES. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HER BREDESMAIDS." 

**If aaked to dassify thia work, we ahonld giye it apiaoe between * John Halifax * and 
fnie Caxtona.' ^'—ßtandard. 

XX.— THE BOUANCE OF THE FOBülL 

BT PETER BÜRKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

** A work of aingnlar intoreat, which can neyer f ail to charm. The preaent cheap and 
elegant edition includea the tme atory of the ColleenBawn.*'— »/nnctrafad Nem, 

XXL— ABELE. By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

" * Adele ' is the best work we haye read by Miaa Eayanagh ; it ia a charming itory 
fall of delicate character-painting.*'— ilMemetim. 
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XXn.— STTJDIES FEOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Stodies from Life * are remarkable f or graphio power and observatioa Hie 
book will not diminiBh the repntation of tbe aooompliahed anthor/*— iSMifrcliqrüevieM. 

XXm-^RAITDHOTEEE'S HONET. 

** We oommend * Grandmother^s Money ' to readeni in Bearch of a good noyeL The 
fihanoten are tma to human natare, and the story ia interesting.*'— ilCfteMBtink 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOÜT DOGTOB& 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
" A delightfnl book.**— iltikentfum. ** A book to be read and re-read ; fit f« the study 
as well as the dra^^ng-room table and the circnlating Ubrary."— loncdL 

XXV.— NO OHUECH. 

** We advlse all who ha^e the opportnnity to vead tiiis book.**— ^Iftewgwit 

XXYL— mSTRESS AND WATD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*' A good wholesome book, graoefolly written, and as pleasant to read as it Is instmo- 
tiy&"— ilMenaram. " A charming tale channingly toH!"— Standard. 

XXyn.— LOST ASD SAVEO. By HON. MKS. NOSTON. 

" * Lost and Saved * will be read wlth eager interest It is a yigorons noyeL**— nmea 
** A noyel of rare ezoellenoa It ia Mrs. Norton*8 best prose work**— ^aMmtiner. 

XXym.— LES mSERABLES. By VICTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of *Les Miserables* do not merely consist in the conoeption of It as a 
whole ; it abounda with details of nneqoalled beanty. M. Victor Hngo has stamped apon 
eyery page the hAll-mark of genios."— QiMrfarly Revie», 

XXIX.— BABBAEA'S HISTOBT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

** It is not of ten that we light npon a noyel of so mach merit and Interest as * Barbara's 

Histoiy.' It is a work conspicnons for taste and Uterary cnltore. It is a yery gracef ol 

and charming book, with a well-managed story, dearlv-cnt characters, and sentiments 

expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will lika'*— TWnei. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWARD lEVINO. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting thema**— ninea 

" A tmly interesting and most affectingmemoir. Irying's Life onght to haye a niche 
in eyery gaUeryofreligionabiography. Thereare few liyes that will be faller ofin- 
•traction,intereBt| and oon8oIation.'*---iSii<tirdav Review. 

XXXL— ST. GLAyE'ä 

**Th]8 charming noyel is the work of one whopossesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experienoe and knowledge of the world. *— iKAoMmim. 

XXXn.— SAH SLIGE'S AHEBIGAN HÜMOÜB. 

** Dip where yoa will into this lottery of f an, yon are sore to draw ont a prlza**— JPott 

XXXm.— OHBISTIAN'S MISTAEE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A more charming story has rarftly been writtea Eyen if tried by the Standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we shoold expect that eyen he wonld pronoance 'Ohristian's 
Mifltake ' a noyel without a faolt"— TYmea 

XXXIV.— ALEG FOBBES OF H0W6LEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** No accoont of this story woold giye any idea of the profoond interwt that perrades 
ihe work from the first page to the jast'*— iKAenonmi» 
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XXXV.— AGNES. By MB& OUPHANT. 

** * Agnes ' Ib s novel siqwrior to any of Mra. Oliphant'B f oimer worka."— ^OaMramL 
** A Btoiy wliOBO pathetic beaaty will appeal irresiBtibly to all readen.*'— i^loit 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTIiEMAN." 
**T1ü8 iB one of those pleasant taloB in which fhe anfhor of * John Halifax* Bpeaka 
out of a generons heart the pnrest trathB of Ufa**— ^dpomtner. 

XXXyn.— NEW AHEBICA. By HEFWOBTH DIXON. 

" A Tory tntereistlng book. Mr. Dixon has written thonghtfolly and well"— Thnes. 
** We recommend eyery one who feelB any intereet ta human natnie to read lir. 
Dism*! f«v interaeting book.*'— iSerfurdo^r BeoieiB. 

XXXVin.— EOBEET FALCONEE. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** * Bobert Falconer * ie a work brimfnl of lif e and hmnonr and of the deepest hvman 
intereat It is a book to be retnmed to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it eTinc^s of human thonghts and feelings?*— ulMencrnnk 

XXXIX.— THE WOHAN'S EINODOIL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.« 

***The Woman*8 Eingdom* enatains the anthor's repntation as a writer of Um 
pueBt and noblest kind of domestio BtoriM.~~AthenmimL 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFÜL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WERBE DASENT. D.CL. 
**A raey, weD-written, and original noToL l%e intereet neyer flaga. The whole 
work Bparklea with wit and hnmonr." — Quarterly Review. 

XU.— DAVID EL6INBB0D. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, I^L-D. 
** The work of a man of genioa. It will attraot the higheet daBB of readera'*— 21mea 

XLn.— A BBAVE LADT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**AverygoodnoTeI; a thonghtf ul, well-written book,showing a tender. eympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pnre and noble Bpirit**— '^«antMier. 

XUn—HANNAIL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A years pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book Ib sure of » 
Wide drde of readera. The character of Hannah Ib one of rare heantj.**— Standard, 

XLIV.— SAM SLICE'S AHEBICANS AI HOHE. 

''ThiB iB one of the moat amnalng booka that we ever nBd.^Skmdard 

XLV.— THE UNEIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"The anthor of * John Halifax *haB written many f aacinating storiea, bat we oan 
call to mind nothing f rom her pen that haa a more enduring chaim than the gracefol 
sketdies in thia work."— üniied Servke Magagine, 

XLVI.— A BÖSE IN JTJNE. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

"*A Boae in Jnne ' ia aa pretty aa ita tltl& The atory ia one of the beat andmost 
tonohing which we owe to tae indnatry and talent of Mr& Oliphant, and may hold ita 
own wiui even * The Ohronidea of Oarlingford.* '*»2%ne«. 

XLVn.— MT UTTLE LADT. By B. F. POTNTEB, 

** There ia a great deal of f aadnation abont thia book. The anthor writea in a dear, 
nnaffected atyle; ahe has a decided gift for depicting character, while the deacriptionB 
of loenery oonyey a distinct piotorial impreaaion to the reader."— 2%iiei: 
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